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W “feo shen He Forgot About It 
© 
e * a CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Months| it off’to Washington. Then he Infantry Band. 





Now, suddenly, the song has been 
|revived in his mind. He has been 
|informed that his “AGF Marching 
| Song” won the national competition 


ago, Chief Warrant Officer James | forgot about it, and went back to| 
B. Rounds wrote a song and sent | the routine of directing the 179th 





antl 












| of the Army Ground Forces, and 
C5, ;soon will be plugged on the radio 
stody The Army this week listed a num-_ -ates and that “corrective measures jlike “Mr. Five by Five.” 
‘kK sh per of errors made by American| are already being put into effect.” | BROADCAST 
it ins troops in the recent fighting in Tu- The Army Ground Forces chief Already the Army Band has broad- 
pisia and declared that the lessons} said that the mistakes occurred in cast the ditty coast to coast, and 
come Jearned there will be applied in train- combat in Tunisia were repetitions ;other national programs have indi- 
bly w ing over here so as to build a “mis-|of errors made by our troops in leated their intentions of using it. 
ondly, take-proof” United States Army. training maneuvers in this country. | This all took Rounds by surprise, 
IP visi A memorandum issued by Lt. Gen.| “The solution,” he declared, “is the 'and he has sent home for a copy of 
Wacky Lesley J. McNair, commander of|inculcation of such a state of disci- |the song. He wants to see what it 
Doiled army Ground Forces, to the troops pline that men will, in the excite- looks like, and he'll probably ar- 
Tries undergoing pre-battle training in the ment of battle, instinctively do the |range it for his band. 
t and shé ited States, outlined for the first|things which they have been taught | This isn’t his first composition, it’s 
n to do in the class room, on the dril) 


time the errors made by our troops 
in their initial defeat by Nazi veter- 
ans and subseauent “come-back” 
which repelled Rommel’s men. 


To Be Corrected 


General McNair said that the com- 
bat errors will be demonstrated to 
the troops training in the United 


|about his fiftieth. His later works 
have been such things as “The 179th 
Infantry March,” and “Thunderbird 
March,” while his earlier efforts, he 
admits unblushingly, were love songs 
< the traditional “moon-June” vari- 
ety. 

| Short, wiry, about 45, Rounds has 
| been with the 179th’s band since the 
|45th mobilized back in September, 


field and on maneuvers.” 
Lista Faults 
General McNair’s memorandum 
listed these as the faulta observed 
in the Tunisian fighting: 
1. Failure to dig fox-holes promptly 
upon taking up a position. 
2. Failure to make full use of avail- 
able cover and to conceaf their pos!- 





























Program 
Revised 


ATLANTA, Ga.—A complete revi- 
gion of the Army aviation cadet pro- 
gram to extend the training for ca- 
dets to fifteen and one-half months 
instead of the present eight and one- 
half was announced by headquarters, 

ourth Service Command. 

The announcemert said that the 
New program would be made up in 
the following manner: 

(1) In the first two months avia- 
tion cadet candidates will be pro- 
cessed and have basic training In an 
Air Force basic training center. 

(2) In the next five months they 
will study at a university or college 
where, in addition to pre-aviation 
cadet training, they will take five 
academic courses. They will have 60 
hours in each of these: modern his- 
tory, English, geography, mathemat- 
ies, through trigonometry. In phys- 
Ics they are to have 180 hours. 

If a student successfully completes 
the course, he will go to the Air 
Forces classification center to deter- 
mine whether he should become a 
navigator, bombardier, or pilot. Then 
he will become an aviation cadet and 
follow advanced academic subjects, 
and receive advanced flying for an- 


such as fountain pens, left behind by 
a retreating enemy, which explode 
when souvenir-hunting soldiers pick 
them up. 

4. Insufficient disperson of troops 
—an important feature to lessen the 
effectiveness of enemy bombing. 

5. Movement of truck columns 
bearing supplies or troops in closed- 
up formations and during the day- 
time, making them good target for 
enemy air attacks, Such movements 
should be made at night, whenever 
possible. 

Leadership “Encouraging” 

6. Failure to make a proper recon- 
naissance of the route over which 
motor columns are sent. The lack 
of such a reconnaissance or full 
knowledge of the route selected re- 
sulted in “some unnecessary loss of 
motor equipment” in Tunisia, it was 
said. 

In his memorandum on the lessons 
of the Tunisian campaign, General 
MeNair said that reports from North 
Africa on the caliber of leadership 
shown by both commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers was en- 
couraging. 

“In general, personal leadership by 
commanders has been of the highest 
order and there have been many ex- 
amples of the personal bravery of 
officers and non-commissioned offi- 








CHIEF WO JAMES B. ROUNDS 
His song was picked by AGF 


: get Meee Mie ee 1940. Before that he directed the 
Air Ca et cache” improvising camouflage band at Harding Junior High School, 
d | -_ : Oklahoma City. 
| , . “ re i 
3. Avoidance of “booby-traps No Ivory ‘Tinkler 
|equipment or personal belongings, 


Mr. Rounds plays nearly all band 


instruments, but surprisingly, knows 


little piano. Nevertheless, he com- 
poses his music at a battered piano 
in any nearby recreation hall, scrib- 
bling down the notes on the music 
rack. 

If the Army has its way, his AGF 
Marching Song will take its place 
beside the Marine Hymn, the Field 


| Artillery Song and other great mili- 


tary songs. 

And it may be the song the Ameri- 
can soldiers sing when they swarm 
over Hitler’s domain. 





Selection of Soldiers to Go 


To College Is Standardized 


The War Department announced 
this week the setting up of a system 
to assure uniform standards and pro- 
cedures throughout the continental 
United States for the selection of en- 
listed men to participate in the Army 
Specialized Training Program. 

Classification officers or unit per- 
sonnel officers will designate the men 





cers inspiring their men to super- 





Other eight months. 


human efforts,” he sald. 





FORT RILEY, Kans.—The com- 
ined efforts of three hospitals and 
two air bases have apparently saved 
the sight of an eye for Pvt. William 

Kotze, Maintenance Company, 
Mth Armored Regiment of the 9th 
Armored Division. 

Late last week, while working 
Without goggles, a sizeable piece of 
Metal became imbedded in Private 
Kotze’s eye as he attempted to ham- 





Start Operation at Riley 
But Finish in Denver 


to take Kotze by plane to Fitzsim- 
mons General Hospital at Denver 
with the aid of the Salina Air Base. 

Private Kotze and Capt. Robert T. 
Henry of the station hospital staff 
were flown from Marshall Field to 
Salina, where a bomber was waiting 
to take them on to Denver. The 
party left Marshall Field at 7:15 





in their units who have completed, 
or ate about to complete, their basic 
training, and who have the prescribed 
qualifications. These men will be 
ziven a special standardized, objective 
itest for college aptitude. A selection 
board will then give consideration to 
each man who has achieved the re- 
quired minimum score of 110 or bet- 
ter in the test. Assignments will be 
made by the commanding officer, who 
will be authorized to make selections 
within prescribed quotas, on the basis 
of military needs. 
Who Can Go 

Selection for the basic program fis 
limited to enlisted men who have not 
passed their 22nd birthdays, who are 
high school graduates or who have 
demonstrated by reason of aptitude, 








interview by selection boards, are suf- 


vanced work. 

Initially, emphasis will be on the 
selection of men who are qualified 
for the advanced courses in electrical, 
chemical, civil and mechanical engi- 
neering. 





Enlisted men assigned to the Army 





Army Won’t Celebrate 
Army Day This Year 


The Army will forego its usual 
method of celebrating Army Day, 
April 6, this year. The custom of 
sponsoring numerous parades and 
large dinners on that day cannot be 
reconciled with the War Depart- 
ment’s policy of strict adherence to 
national conservation policies in 
transportation, fuel and food, it was 
said. Likewise, the diversion of 
numerous units from war-time tasks 
is inconsistent with the present in- 
tensified training program. 


| Specialized Training Program are on 
ficiently high to warrant the ad-| active duty, and will receive quar- 


ters, mess, clothing, equipment, and 
instruction at Army expense. Each 
man will be trained in the grade of 
private. Initially, pay and authorized 
allotments will be in accordance with 
this grade. Non-commissioned offi- 
cers, technicians’ and privates, first 
class, will be reduced to the grade of 
private, without prejudice upon the 
date of their departure from their 
unit for the school. 

Weekly schedules for men in the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
will include approximately 24 hours 
of class and laboratory work; 24 
hours of preparation and study; six 
hours of physical conditioning; and 5 
hours of military instruction. Men 
will be off duty from late Saturday 
afternoon until Sunday evening mess. 

Enlisted men may obtain informa- 
tion on the program through their 
unit commanders, or by addressing 





inquiries through channels to the 
Commanding General of Service Com- 
mands. 








p.m. Friday and reached Denver|experience and training that they . 

— Mer a block of iron. He was taken | about 10:30. have the equivalent of a high school PX T k C ~ 
to the station hospital, where an in- There the metal was finally re-| education, and who have made a score | ~ to a © ut in ome 

your Cision was made in the eye and a| moved by means of a “giant mag-|of 110 or better in the Army General | 
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cer, Magnet used in an effort to remove| net” and Captain Henry, who re-/| Classification Test. I - Cl h A ff d 

» di- it. The magnet wasn’t large enough|turned here by train, reports that The advanced program is open to tems; ot in? ecte 

ED to do the trick, however, and an-|the operation was successful and | men aged 18 or above who have com- 
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’ : Most dractically affected are ar- 
Rank of ield Marshal Rumored nounced. The purpose is to S$aV@l ticles of clothing and accessories, 
UTE materials and transportation. handkerchiefs, ties, coats, shirts, and 
Since it is necessary to get &8/ underwear. This does not mean that 
There was talk this week in Wash- ; Committee. Marshall, chief of staff, and Admiral| many conveniences as possible t®/these items are not to be sold in 


ington of creating a new rank in the 
Army—that of field marshal—as the 
Navy put forth its proposal that the 
tank of Admiral of the Fleet be desig- 
Rated for it. As yet the proposal for 
Army has remained strictly talk, 

t a bill relating to the change in 
Navy has been put before Con- 

s by Representative Margaret C. 
th, a member of the House Naval 


It is believed that President Roose- 
velt approves the idea although a bill 
to create the rank of Admiral of the 
Fleet was defeated last year largely 
because of his opposition. 

However, the War Department has 
taken no official recognition of the 
proposal. 

Chief reason offered for the new 
rank is that in dealing with repre- 





sentatives of foreign armies, General 


King, chief of naval operations, are 
outranked. 

Opposition has centered around the 
contention that they are “foreign 
ranks”, Although it is true that there 
has never been a field marshal or 
Admiral of the Fleet in the U. S 
forces, Admiral Dewey, the hero of 
Manila, was made “Admiral of the 
Navy” by special act of Congress. The 





rank expired with Dewey’s death. 


soldiers overseas, overseas post ex- 
changes will not be affected. Actu- 
ally, the soldiers within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States 
are giving up their high rating on 
certain items such as wrist watches, 
flashlights and flashlight batteries 
so that the men who are in foreign 
lands may be assured of getting these 
and similar items. 

Not affected by the new ruling 





thé post exchanges, but merely that 
their priorities have been lowered. 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 
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Yanks Find Use for Jap Surrender 
Tickets—But Catalogue Is Better 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—A fac- 





simile of a leaflet dropped by the 
Japs on Guadalcanal, calling upon 
the U. S. Marines to “surrender and 
be kindly treated,” was displayed 
this week in the MRTC by Cpl. Hor- 
ace C. Cook, Jr., of the classification 
office. 

The document, reprinted from an 
original by an Army newspaper in 
Honolulu, is an example of the hope- 
less methods being employed by the 
Japs to try to entice the Americans 
to surrender. 

Pin-Up Art? 

On one page is a sketch of a wom- 
an, wearing nothing more than a 
fanless fan-dancer, while on the 
other page is the message. 

“Ticket to Armistice,” it reads. 
“Use this ticket, save your life, you 
will be kindly treated. Follow these 
instructions: 

“1, Come towards our lines waving 
a white flag. 

“2. Strap your gun over your left 
shoulder, muzzle down and pointed 
behind you. 

“3. Show this ticket to the sentry. 

“4. Any number of you may sur- 
render with this one ticket—Japa- 
wese Army Headquarters.” 

Below this are a series of charac- 
ters in Japanese, and below that, 
the translation: “Sing your way to 
peace and pray for peace. Surren- 
der Ticket. The Bearer(s) of this 
ticket has surrendered. It is strictly 
forbidden to kill him (them).—Com- 
mander Japanese Army Forces.” 

Army Paper Comments 

On the reverse side of the paper, 
the Army publication that repro- 
duces the leaflet added a fitting edi- 
torial. “The pinheads of Tojo are 


fools, to expect her to ever work. 
Notice the invitation carefully—A 
Ticket to Armistice... .’ ‘You will 
be treated Kindly.’ 

“By that they mean they’ll use a 
bow knot when they tie you to a 
post and bayonet you in the back as 
they did our Canadian and Chinese 
Allies in Hong Kong and Nanking. 

“Kindly!” The kindness they gra- 
clously gave our buddies on Bataan 
while they waved the sacred white 
flag and shot from ambush—the kind- 
ness that the heroic defenders of Cor- 
regidor received from their yellow 
claws. 

“But their days are numbered— 





their sands are playing out fast. 


Admiral Halsey voiced the sentiment 
of America when he said, ‘We'll re- 
pay everything with interest.’ He 
and we aren’t fooling about that, 
either, Hirohito! 


Funny Catch Line 

“That last line is really funny, 
though, Sing your way to peace, pray 
for peace.’. Anybody using one of 
those tickets had better do a helluva 
lot of praying—if you follow what we 
mean ,.. 

“Oh, yes, the Marines used them 
for exactly the same thing you would, 
but they say a Sears-Roebuck Cata- 
log is more reliable—after all, the 
lady was ‘made in Japan’.” 





Continues 


More than 70,000 aircraft bombs of 
1,000-pound size or larger were pro- 
duced by American industry in Janu- 
ary, enough with which to bomb the 
enemy at the rate of 2,300 a day for 
thirty days, the War Department an- 
nounced. Aircraft production for the 
month was approximately 5,000 air- 
planes, of which more than 65 per 
cent were of combat type. 


Procurement of equipment for the 
ground and air forces has been stead- 
ily climbing at an average rate of 
nearly one hundred million dollars a 
month for the past year. Production 





really the world’s most optimistic 


for January, 1943, was 3% times the 





‘Fight. Song’ 


Cheers 


Shelby’s 85th Division 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—The 85th 
Division now has its own “Fight 
Song,” a swinging march tune played 
and sung in public for the first time 
at a recent Service Club dance here. 

The man responsible for it is S/Sgt. 
Malcolm Dunn, assistant director of 
the 337th Infantry Band, who com- 
posed its music, wrote the words, 
and arranged the song for military 
band use. 

Writing his own music is nothing 
new for Sergeant Dunn, for his “The 
A. R. C. to Victory” will be used by 
the American Red Cross as a cam- 

aign song, and his “337th Infantry 

ictory Song” has. been used for 
some time by his band at reveille. 


two Army dance band numbers, “Red, 
White, and Blues,” and “Shelby 
Blues.” 

Words of the 
Fight Song” are: 

We're from the LEighty-Fifth 
Division; 

We fight for the U. S. A. 
We fight for Democracy’s freedom, 

For the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

These are the things that we all 
fight for, 

And we'll fight till the last man 
is gone. 

When the road ahead is rough 
and the rest have had enough, 


“85th Divisional 





Sergeant Dunn has also written 


The Eighty-Fifth Marches On. 





Corporal Designs Standard 
For Wildcat 8lst Division 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.— A new 
standard designed by Cpl. Jack F. 
Daniels, former San Francisco free 
lance artist, has been approved by the 
Adjutant-General Office of the War 
Department and adopted by the 306th 
Medical Battalion of Maj. Gen. Paul 
J. Mueller’s Wildcat (81st) Division, 
stationed here. 

The flag, embroidered in the bat- 
talion colors of maroon and white 
and having in the center a snarling 
wildcat in green, wearing a Red Cross 
patch over its left eye, was presented 
by General Mueller to the battalion 


at impressive ceremonies during a 
retreat formation. 

Corporal Daniels designed the col- 
orful standard in two days. Two 
fleur-de-lis flanking the cat are sym- 
bolic of the two major engagements 
the battalion went through in World 
War I—the Metse-Argonne and the 
Lorraine. 

In presenting the new colors to Lt. 
Col. Stanley F. Ewing, commanding 
officer of the 306th, General Mueller 
expressed a conviction that the ban- 
ner would fly above a courageous and 
victorious battalion. The standard 
was blessed by Chaplain J. H. Magee. 





Arms Production 


to Gain 





| Gl Pets 













































































































































rate of January, 1942. Although some- 
what below the production for De- 
cember, 1942, as a result of antici- 
pated fluctuations caused by year-end 
adjustments, January was neverthe- 
less in line with the scheduled long- 
term upward trend. 

Many new or recently modified 


items are either just entering into}. 


production or their mass production 
is beginning to be effective. An ex- 
ample of this is seen in the January 
output of more than 58,000 carbines. 
Other important items which have 
been in mass production for some 
time are now beginning to reach 
their planned maximum monthly 
rate. During January there were 
turned out more than 80,000 Garand 
rifles, 27,000 .50 caliber aircraft ma- 
chine guns, 7,000 20-mm. aircraft can- 
non, and 68,000 sub-machine guns. 
More than 37,000,000 square feet of 
metal landing mats were also pro- 
duced for air fields during the month. 


Famed Flag 


Comes Home 


A silk United States color, stained 
and torn in battle, but with the red, 
white and blue still resplendent, has 
arrived at the War Department from 
North Africa to be preserved as an 
object of historical interest. Maj. 
Gen, G. S. Patton, jr., who forwarded 
the color to Washington, reported 
that it was the first of its kind to 
reach Moroccan soil on the morning 
of the American landing, November 8. 

The color, of regimental size, also 
rode with Colonel (now Brigadier 
General) William Hale Wilbur, In- 
fantry, on his daring 16-mile ride 
from Fedala to Casablanca, through 
hostile country and frequently under 
fire, to deliver letters to French high 
commanders in the hope that hostili- 
ties might be averted. His heroism 
won for Colonel Wilbur the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor and promo- 
tion. 

The color went ashore flying, Gen- 
eral Patton reported, with the first 
wave of troops to enter Fedala Bay. 
During the movement to the shore in 
the early morning blackness, the 
landing boat on which the color was 
carried was discovered by a French 
corvette and illuminated by its 
searchlight. Immediately the boat 
was fired upon by a machine gun 
set up near the mouth of Fedala Har- 
bor. It was the first fire of the ac- 
tion at Fedala. 











Claibourne Corporal Perfect in Test 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—Ru- 
dolph Harris of Camp Claiborne’s 
station complement, Quartermaster 
Corps, scored a mark of 100 per cent 
in a test given soldiers attending the 
motor pool school here. 

The school is conducted by Capt. 
P. A. Bristow, motor pool officer. 
Sgt. Allen Bell is in charge of the 
106 colored drivers of the Quarter- 
master Corps taking the course, the 
first six weeks of which has just 





AMERICAN INDIANS have sent 
more than 11,000 men to war, out of 
&@ population of less than 400,000, cre- 
ating a manpower shortage on reser- 
vations. ° 


been completed. 

The purpose of the school, Captain 
Bristow stated is to decrease acci- 
dents by improving the efficiency 
of the drivers. By attending the 
course, the men will have an added 
incentive to work for promotions. 

Already the school has indicated 
its advantages in that the average 
mark obtained by soldiers in the 
written test just given showed a 
great improvement over previous ex- 
aminations. The last average mark 
was 68 compared to the 88 made in 
the current test. 

The first phase of the school which 
stressed the elementary principles of 
driving consisted of lectures, motion 





, pictures, and three hours of lecture 


on first aid. 

The next phase of the school will 
begin March 9 when advance classes 
will be held for another six weeks. 
Written and practical aptitude tests 
will be given at the end of the period. 
During this course, all phases of 
driving, both difficult and ordinary, 
will be covered thoroughly. 


| FREE 32 PAGE a 
155 East 34th St., Dept. T, New York 





novelties, apparel. Write today for 
your free catalog. 
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NO ONE would take the receiver off the hook for ‘Bowie’ 
unofficial mascot of the 612th Tank Destroyer Battalion at 
Camp Bowie, Tex., so he proceeded to chew through a tele- 
phone wire getting calls all mixed up. Capt. C. A. Murray, 
battalion officer, who gave the pup to its present owner, 
Campt. James B. Kemp, explained why ‘Bowie, has such q 


talent for getting into trouble. 
a 





“He: was born on December 
—Signal Corps Photo 





Amphibious 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Perform- 
ing dual roles as amphibious crea- 
tures is one of the features of today’s 
Infantrymen and at the Camp Rob- 
erts Infantry Replacement Training 
Center, under the command of Brig. 
Gen, Eugene W. Fales, trainees are 
learning to do the job to perfection. 

Through the use of large cargo 
nets attached to towers 25 feet in 
height, infantry trainees scramble up 
and down two recently constructed 
scaling towers. Such scaling wall is 
25 feet high, 10 feet deep, and is 
equipped with four scaling or cargo 
nets, each 10 feet by 25 feet, two 
being hung on one side of the tower 


Roberts GI’s Learn 




















































Tricks 


and two on the opposite side. 
Object of using the scaling wall 
is to train troops for landing oper 
tions on hostile shores. Their job 
will be to get into landing boats andj 
go ashore to establish beachheads in 
enemy territory. Prior to actually 
practicing embarking and disembark 
ing, an explanation of landing tactics 
is given. : 
First time the scaling wall is used— ) 
in the early part of the training pe 
riod—trainees climb the nets with 
out rifles, gas masks and packs. Sec 
ond time the course is run—in the 
latter part of training period—rifies, 
gas masks and full field packs an 
worn. 





Officers Get Chance to Fly 
As FA Pilot-Observers — 


Officers without previous flying ex- 
perience may now volunteer for 
training as Field Artillery liaison 
pilot-observers, the War Department 
announces. 

Volunteers must be physically 
qualified lieutenants or captains al- 
ready commissioned in or assigned 
to the Field Artillery who are not 
over 36 years of age or more than 
170 pounds in weight. 

The course for organic air obser- 
vation will consist of 10 weeks’ basic 
flying training at an Army Air Force 





primary training school, with five) 
additional weeks to be spent in op 
erational instruction as liaison pilot 
observers at the Field Artillery 
School, Fort Sill, Okla. Classes of 
50 officers will open weekly, 

Upon successful completion of the 
basic flying training course, officers 
become liaison pilots. They receive 
flying pay for the duration of the 
course. This pay is continued upo 
an officer’s assignment to the Field 
Artillery Air Observation Section o 
a troop unit. 
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Do Your Folks Back Home 
Read Army Times? 


Sure they do, if you subscribe for them. The cost is only 
Two Dollars per year; One Dollar for six months. If you 
haven't, here’s how! Just fill in the coupon below. 


— 








ARMY TIMES, 







Address 


Daily News Building, 1943 
Washington, D. C. 
See for a subscription to ARMY TIMES for 


One Year (Or) cece 





Six Months. 











Mail to 


reeeeree. ce cee 











City. 
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My address is. 












CATALOG | 
Agents Wanted—Send for particulars 





of Military uniforms, insignia, 
wae eee a 


Gift Card Will Be Sent and Subscription Started With Next Issue. 
You Can Also Subscribe at jhe Same Rate to Receive Your Own 
Copy of ARMY TIMES in camp each week. 
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{Grant Service Club Pix 
Shows Medics in Action 


CAMP GRANT, I1.—A pastel mural, 
representing more than 1,400 hours’ 
york by a Camp Grant bugler, which 


depicts in life size a medicai soldier | 


administering first aid to two wound- 


ed comrades, was presented to the | 


Service Club this week. 
Measuring 6% by 7% feet, the 








painting is the work of Cpl. Court- 


three times during that period. 
Since the price of canvas was found 
to be high, Corporal Leubner patnted 
the mural on an ordinary bed sheet 
which he purchased for $1.50. He 
used photographs of trainees prac- 
ticing first aid for working models. 
Blending colors was nothing new 
to the bugler-artist, who took a two- 
year course in the Wisconsin Art In- 


ney A. Leubner, 23-year-old bugler | stitute. He used more than a score of 


for the 32nd battalion. 


A commercial artist in Milwaukee,! and desired depth. 
Wis., before he entered the Army 18 | 
months ago, Corporal Leubner started 
the painting eight months ago at the | 


suggestion of an officer who wanted 


something to fill a bare spot on the} 


stage of a study building. Since then 
he has devoted every spare moment 
to the task, which was complicated 
somewhat when he was transferred 


hues to obtain the necessary detail 
But it was no 
easy job. He spent close to 30 hours 
painting and repainting a _ single 
hand, 

Nevertheless, Corporal Leubner en- 
joyed the work. He was so engrossed 
in his painting that he took no pass 
or furlough during the entire eight- 
month period, except for a four-day 
visit with his family at Christmas 





time. 

The mural is no amateur’s work. 
The color is rich and Corporal Leub- 
ner used his own uniform and. equip- 
ment to obtain the correct shades for 
the khaki worn by his subjects. 

The medical man is shown with 
full equipment, including medical 
pouch, gas mask and canteen. The 
two injured men rest their heads on 
their helmets, with a rifle lying under 
the legs of one of the soldiers. 

Corporal Leubner dedicated the 
mural to the soldiers of Camp Grant 
—‘“those trained here in the past who 
are now saving lives on the battle- 
fields, and the others who will follow 


In Africa 


stroyers in Africa have proved their 
usefulness, and are the talk of the 
new campaign there,” Col. Thomas 
J. Heavey, executive officer of the 
Second Tank Destroyer Brigade, just 
returned from a 30,000-mile tour as 
an observer in England and North 
Africa, reported here this week. 

Colonel Heavey doesn’t think the 
Allies are going to have an easy time 
in Africa, however. “It is very evi- 
dent that the German forces in Tu- 
nisia are well-trained 
equipped, and they have a very high 
morale, They are  battle-seasoned, 
skilled troops,” he said. 


Solving the problem of supply is 


of war, Colonel Heavey believes. The 
task of General Eisenhower’s com- 
mand is complicated by poor roads, 
inadequate railroads and immense 
distances, 

Colonel Heavey found high praise 
from officers everywhere in North 
Africa for the self-propelled 75-mm. 
tank destroyer, the familiar 


Maxey 
Mixtures 
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is on the air waves. 


CAMP HOOD, Tex.—“Tank vi "One 


and well- | 


the key to the battle in this theater | 


half- 
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CAMP MAXEY, Tex.—Camp Maxey 
Talent from 


Tank Destroyers 


Praised | 


One tank destroyer was credited 
with knocking out five German Mark 
IV tanks with seven rounds, with 
five successive shots. In the same 
fight, another destroyer knocked out 
two tanks with three rounds, officers 
said. The tank destroyer company in- 
volved stopped an attack on an Amer- 
ican position with light losses. 

In another instance, TD’s were 
used for the capture of a mountain 
pass defended by German infantry 
and anti-tank guns. The destroyers 
actually were used as attacking tanks, 
The company got its objective, but 
had to return because the infantry 
couldn’t come up fast enough. 

“The American troops I saw over 
there are different from the tanned 
troops they were during maneuvers 
in this country. They have no tan, 
seem pale, but they are in top con- 
dition, contented and happy, and the 
ichow is good,” Colonel -Heavey re- 
ported. 











three infantry regiments provides 30 
minutes of top notch entertainment 
every Thursday night over Station 
KPLT, Paris. Each succeeding week 
one of the three units will take a 
bow via the air waves, 

The “Rolling Wheel,” mimeo- 
graphed newspaper of the 15th 
Cavalry notes that a recent black- 
out would have been perfect but 
the O. D. forgot to turn out the 
moon, 





Craned necks are the order of the 
day at Service Club No. 1. The flag 
decorations that hang from the up- 
permost beams of the ceiling cause 
soldiers to stretch their necks and 
gaze upwards. Reminiscent of the 
Avenue of Flags at the World’s 
Fair, the 30 flags of the fighting 
Allies are displayed. Every flag of 
the fighting Allies is on display but 








them.” 

A native of Milwaukee, the artist 
was employed in drawing plans for 
model pursuit planes before entering 
the Army. 








Moider De Bum 


Umpires 


MOBILE HEADQUARTERS, 
THIRD ARMY, Somewhere in Louisi- 
ana—Playing a tough and responsible 
role in the conduct of the Third 
Army maneuvers under Lt. Gen. 
Courtney H. Hodges, are hundreds 
of umpires who make decisions in 
every tactical operation. 

War-time maneuvers simulate in 
every possible way the conditions 
that will be faced in actual combat. 
No live ammunition can be used— 


and that’s where the umpires come 
into the picture. The umpire takes 
the place of “bullets” since he de- 
tides which of the opposing forces 
has the advantage and whether such 
an action would be successful against 
the enemy. Thus a spirit of realism 
and keen competition is injected into 
the maneuvers. 


Carefully selected for their knowl- | 


@dge of tactics and their sense of 
fair judgment, maneuver umpires re- 
Ceive detailed instructions before the 
problems begin. Decisions in the 
field are reached on the basis of 
Telative strength of troops, fire power 
and positions of the fighting units. 
Although umpires accompany units 
of the two opposing forces they are 
inno sense a part of such units and 
are only attached.as guide and con- 
trol officers for the action. Their 
efforts are to promote realism by 
every proper procedure and their de- 
Cisions express and interpret tactical 
facts. They remain “neutral” in the 
Same sense that the umpire of a” 
football game is neutral. 

Umpiring is no soft job. Officers 
On this duty have almost continuous 
&signments, sometimes going for 
long periods without sleep. For in- 


stance, the umpire accompanies even 
Sahn 





NATURE has provided an Ideal for 
Military clothing experts to aim at, 

endowing the duck with an all- 
Weather protective covering, of ideal 
Warmth yet light weight, thoroughly 
Ventilated sad imperivous to mois- 
ture. 


Rule ‘War Games 


the smallest reconnaissance patrol at 
night while the main force may be 
resting in bivouac. He plays the game 
according to military rules, living in 
the field and observing all rules of 
concealment, blackouts and security. 

There are five types of umpires 
now being used in maneuvers, ar- 
cording to Maj. Lawrence A. Pea- 
body, chief umpire. The unit umpire 
who serves with infantry units, the 
fire umpire who marks the location 
of artillery barrages with a flag, the 


| liaison umpire who inspects and co- 


ordinates the work of the other um- 
pires, the air umpire who decides 
the results of action by enemy air. 
craft on ground troops, and the 
ground umpire who decides the dam- 


age to aircraft by ground forces. 


Following the first phase of maneu- 
vers all commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers on umpire duty 
were called together this week for 
a two-day school in order to better 
coordinate this important work for 
the remainder of the field exercises. 
Officers from the Third Army Direc- 
tor Group, each a specialist in his 
particular arm or service, emphasized 
the methods whereby umpires can 
aid in training of troops and assist 
the Director Group by accurate re- 
ports on their observations. During 
a conference period following the 
remarks, each instructor conducted 
a discussion of new problems that 
had confronted umpires during the 
first two weeks in the field. 
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one: The Free French flag does not 
fly with the others because the 
manufacturers are not up to date 
on foreign affairs. Largest of all 
is the Old Glory suspended from 
the center beam. 

Dramatic talent here is too bois- 
terous thinks Mrs. Norma Gumm, 
hostess at Guest House No. 1. A 
Shakespearean soldier chose the 
quiet and calm of the guest house 
boiler room as a place of rehearsal. 
In this secluded retreat he vented 
forth an emotional tirade little 
realizing that his stentorian tones 
pouring out of the hot air vents 
of the heating system had rudely 
awakened 40 guests in the rooms 
above. 





Another regimental newspaper has 
made its appearance here. The 
Marksman, a weekly printed paper, 
is being published for the 407th In- 





fantry. 
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Peace of Forgiveness 


Last week the representative of a nation that has been -bled 


and tortured on the rack of Japanese aggression for six years 


asked for forgiveness of her enemies. 


for a peace of charity. 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek called 


How could this marvelous woman who has watched the life 
bloud of her nation ooze from its veins have anything but hate 


in hier heart? 


She is no starry-eyed theorist who preaches charity 
without ever having practiced it herself. 


Madam Chiang has served 


her apprenticeship in the hospitals of China and among her starving 


peaple. 
them. 


She has seen her people suffer and she has suffered with 
She has good reason to hate—and to hate with every fiber of 


her being—the barbarian islanders who have brought such death 


and destruction upon her ancient, 


wise and good nation. 


To hear Madam Chiang’s message fills us with a great fire— 
an anger against that upstart nation which has laid its filthy hand 
upon something that is good and fine, and a determination that, 
once we’ve shoved the Japanese and the Nazis back in their place, 
Madam Chiang and the rest of her kind who really know the mean- 


ing of such words as forgiveness 
to build us a better world. 


and charity shall have a chance 








It’s Plenty Hot in Russia 


Ree 


Let ene 











Yank Weapons Get Ist Test 
Against Nazis in Tunisia 


That furious but unsuccessful at- 
tempt of General Rommel last week 
to shove his way out of a tight spot 
was costly to the American Armv 
in Tunisia in men and equipment. 
but in many ways it was of extreme 
value, It gave the Yanks their first 
test against the much-vaunted Nazis. 
And it taught them many lessons, 
preparing them for the coming in- 
vasion of Europe. 7 

Perhaps the most important of 
these lessons is always to expect the 
Germans to do the unexpected. One 
of the cardinal principles taught all 
Nazis officers is: “If there is a choice 
between two courses of action, choose 
the more audacious.” In Tunisia, 
we didn’t think Rommel had suffi- 
cient force to attempt an attack. We 
paid a heavy price for our com- 
placency. 

But there were other lessons, too. 
We learned that we mustn't spread 
our forces too thin—that Americans 
must work together in larger units. 
However, most significant was the 
test of our weapons. 

Although we are weak in some de- 
tails—and these will be corrected— 
on the whole our equipment out- 
matches that of the Germans and 
Italians. It was definitely proved, 
for instance, that our heavy artillery 
and our method of employing it were 
superior to the enemy’s. Our 155 
mm. and 105 mm. guns, both field 
pieces and howitzers, are as good as 
anything the enemy has—and our 
accuracy is definitely better. 

Our light arms are better. The 
Germans have a machine gun of 
slightly larger calibre, capable of 
more rapid fire, but they waste it 
with impressive bursts of fire, rather 
than effective shooting, and since our 
rapid-fire rifles and carbines are svu- 
perior and our accuracy is greater 
we overmatch them. 

In the intermediate field, however. 
the Germans have a decided ad- 
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“THE NAVY WOMAN’S HAND- 
BOOK” by Clella R. Colling; Whit- 
tlesey, N. Y.; $1.50. . 


A compilation of information for| 
“The | 


the Navy wife and mother, 
Navy Woman’s Handbook” is a sum- 
mary of facts pertaining to allot- 
ments from salary, insurance, prop- 
erty rights, and military courtesy 
which will spare Navy women em- 
barrassment, bewilderment and pri- 
vation. It contains the important 
steps to be taken for the protection 
of the wife and family before and 
after separation. 

Mrs. Collins is the author of the 
sister book to “Navy Woman”—“The 
Army Woman’s Handbook” which is 
much like its counter-part in giving 
guidance and advice to the service 
wife confronted with financial and 
legal problems. 


vantage. While we still rely on the 
old French 75, they have a new 75 
field gun with a very high muzzle 
velocity, which gives it longer range 
and greater hitting power. On tanks 
this doesn’t mean a lot, since maneu- 
verability can offset this advantage. 
But when field artillery units attempt 
to slug it out, it’s another matter. 


Their 88 mm. gun is also an ex- 
cellent special purpose weapon. 


So far, because of the shipping 
problem, we've had to rely on 37 mm. 
anti-tank guns. At point-blank range 
against the sides of a tank they do 
a creditable job, but they are no 
match for the enemy’s heavier anti- 
tank guns. 


The new German monster tank, 
the Mark VI, hasn’t had sufficient 
trial to judge it adequately. How- 
ever, it is known to be far from 
invulnerable. The problem of trans- 
port seems to be the chief difficulty 
with using heavy equipment in the 
African theatre and the Nazis, having 
shorter supply lines, have an ad- 
vantage. 

On the other hand, we do know 
that our medium tanks—the General 
Shermans, at any rate—are better 
armored than the German's. But the 
75’s on the enemy tanks are better. 





Negro Troops 


Total 450,000 


The War Department announced 
this week that Negro personnel in 
the Army, enlisted and commissioned, 
now totals more than 450,000, serv- 
ing in every arm and branch of the 
service. 

Of that number, more than 60,000 
are serving outside the continental 
United States with other American 
forces. In the Far Pacific, there are 
more than 25,000 Negro séldiers on 
duty. Approximately 10,000 are sta- 
tioned in North Africa, 

In addition, a completely organized 
and well-trained Army Air Force 
Pursuit Squadron composed of Negro 
personnel will be committed to com- 
bat soon. 

Negro officers now on duty with 
troops number nearly 2000. This 
number is being augmented from 
time to time as additional Negroes 
graduate from the various candidate 
schools. 





Seven Reasons 


CAMP STEWART, Ga., Feb. 25— 
Seven reasons why top kicks get 
gray have just been assigned to an 
anti-aircraft unit here. 

They are: 

Privates: Stephen J. Jendzur- 
ski, Joseph F. Kolankiewicz, Leon 
W. Kozakkiewicz, Edward of 
Lewandowski, Henry J. Oleniczak, 
Benjamin J, Przychodzin, and 
Walter R. Szymczak. 








The German tanks—like the British— 
have a much lower silhouette than 
ours and provide less of a target. 
However, some experts are amazed 
that they should put such big guns 
behind so thin armor. 


Our heavy, medium and attack 
bombers are superior or equal to 
anything the enemy has, but the edge 
still seems to go slightly to the 
Luftwaffe’s Focke-Wulf 190 and 
Messerschmitt 109 over our P-39 and 
P-40 pursuits, which, on the other 
hand, ‘are excellent for low level 
work, 


A final lesson is that of coordina- 
tion. Some of our tables of organi- 
zation may have to be revised, for 
we have too few men in some jobs 
like communications and too many 
in others. But practical experience 
will teach us this lesson. The enemy 
also -has almost perfect coordination 
between his air and ground forces. 
This, too, will take time for us to 
develop. 


collection of Regimental Insignia of 
Capt. Ray C. Armstrong, Camp Grant, 
Ill. This of course interested me and 
I have since exchanged several dupli- 
cate insignia with Captain Armstrong 
who is now on duty at Mayo’s Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. 

There are many collectors through- 
out the Army but there seems to be 
no medium through which they can 
make contact. 

Suggestion: Why 
“Trader's Corner’—“Insignia Trading 
Post” or service under some similar 





heading where information may be 
found concerning other traders— 
identification of insignia, their his- 
tories, etc. 

I believe that such a plan would 
add additional reader interest to 
your most interesting and informa- 
tive paper. 

Father and son's collection, a por- 
tion of which are shown in enclosed 
picture represent five years collecting. 


» > 
They now total nearly 500—very 
beautiful and the history of each 


makes a fine story. 

We have many duplicates and will 
exchange with anyone desiring to 
do so. 

Lt. Col. James W. Perkins, A.G.D. 

Adjutant General 

30th Infantry Division 

Camp Blanding, Fila. 

ARMY TIMES will be glad to 
establish a Traders Corner, as sug- 
gested by Colonel Perkins. Ideas 
and suggestions from other collec- 
tors are invited. Address: TRAD- 
ERS CORNER, Army Times, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Ed. 





Ten Commandments 
For Soldiers Listed 


CAMP PHILLIPS, Kans.—“Ten Mil- 


itary Commandments for combat,” 
which will, when adhered to, make 
Maj. Gen. Harry J. Maloney’s 94th 
Infantry Division a veritable terror 
on the battlefield, were published in 
the division area today. 


The “Commandments” are General 
Maloney’s formula for success in com- 
bat. They have been posted where 
all men of the division, now engaged 
in a ‘heavy training program here, 
ean study and become familiar with 
the general's doctrine. 


Indicative of the goal being at- 
tained by the division troops, such 
thoughts as obey orders, close with 
and kill your enemy, get physically 
hard and tough, be skillful with wea- 
pons and equipment and “march fur- 
ther and fight better than your en- 
emy,” dominate the ten rules. 

As set forth to the troops, the com- 
mandments are: 

1. To understand and obey orders 





not establish a} 





promptly and cheerfully. 
2. To develop a strong, tough, hard 








body. . 
3. To use with skill and care for 
my weapons and transportation at all 
times. 
4. To march farther and fight bet. 
ter than my enemies. 


5. To close with and kill my op 
ponent and in doing so to use skilk 
fully concealment and cover. 


6. To recognize friendly and hostile 
aircraft and mechanized vehicles so 
as not to kill my own people and not 
to be surprised by the enemy. 


7. To know gases and how to pro 
tect myself and my comrades against 
them. 

8. To construct and use individual 
shelter. 

9. To protect myself and my unit 
against sabotage, enemy agents, spies 
and indiscreet persons, by keeping 
silent on military matters. 

10. To place the good of my team 
above my own, 





NORMALLY a soldier eats five and 
and one-half pounds of food a day, 
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One Doe 


Troops in 
Axis Averages 


Per 1000 
U.S. Army 


Only About One- 


Third This Number 


American troops, whether at home 

or on the front, have nearly three 

as many doctors per thousand 

as do the troops of the Axis, ac- 

ng to Dr. Emerson Crosby Kelly, 

associate professor of surgery at Al- 
pany Medical College. 

All medical facilities are being mo- 
pilized for the benefit of the men in 
service, Dr. Kelly told the General 
Electric Science Forum in Schenec- 
tady. 

Present plans are to provide one 

or for every 1,500 civilians in the 
United States. England has one doc- 
tor for every 2,700 persons. But our 
armed forces, Dr. Kelly said, have 
about eight doctors per 1000 men. 
The Axis, according to best available 
jnformation, has only three doctors 
per 1000 men. 

Dr. Kelly emphasized the fact that 
the Army Medical Department is fully 
aware of the importance of early 
treatment for the wounded. It will 
be recalled that the Russian Medical 
Corps recently attributed much of 
its success to the use of field nurses 
and orderlies who bring the wounded 
back while the battle is still in prog- 
ress, thus making certain that the 
treatment is given at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Army medical executjves have de- 
veloped plans of equal comprehen- 
siveness for the handling of the 
American wounded. 

Because of the importance of early 
treatment, every soldier going into 
battle is supplied with field dressings 
and an envelope containing one of 


the sulfanilamide drugs in both pow- 
der and pill form. 

His instructions are to dust the 
wound and otherwise dress it as best 
he can and to take the tablets. Mean- 
while, first aid men endeavor to 
reach him at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to render whatever aid can be 
given him in the field and to get him 
back to a medical station. 

These first aid men, Dr. Kelly 
points out, apply dressings and ban- 
dages while under fire, give morphine 
injections if the wound js painful and 
do whatever else can be done at the 
moment. 

Army stretcher-bearers, Dr. Kelly 
continued, are trained in the best 
method of handling and moving men 
suffering from various kinds of 
wounds. As quickly as possible the 
wounded man is moved back to an 
aid post. Here a casualty card is at- 
tached to his person, showing the 


general nature of the wound and the 


time of the occurrence. 


From the aid post, where medical |: 


men are present to-deal with emer- 
gencies, the wounded man goes by 
stretcher or ambulance to the clear- 
ing post or classification station. Here 
shock is treated with injections of 
blood plasma and other emergencies. 

The more seriously injured go im- 
mediately to a nearby hospital, often 
a mobile field hospital for immediate 
operative treatment. This hospital is 
close enough to get a wounded man 
to it within five hours after he has 
been injured. 

Less serious cases are sent to a sec- 





ond hospital farther to the rear. 





2nd Army Maneuvers 


Scheduled April 26 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Maneuvers of 
Second Army, beginning April 26, 
will stress the slogan of Gen, Ben 
Lear’s troops—"Fit to Fight.” 

The first maneuver period, run- 
ning through the month of May, will 
put into practice the Ranger train- 
ing instituted in Second Army and 
be generally geared to test the phys- 
ical condition of thetroops to com- 
bat hardships. 

A second period will follow the 
first manuever’ period after a brief 
interlude. The Central Tennessee 
maneuver area this year is approx- 
imately the territory where 1942 
Second Army maneuvers were held. 

There will be several distinct dif- 
ferences in the 1943 maneuvers as 
compared with .the 1942 field train- 
Opposing “Blue” and 
“Red” forces will not know the size 
or comparison of forces opposing 
them until the move into position for 
their “attack” or “defense” missions. 
Their intelligence units have to find 
the “enemy” just as is done in actual 
theaters on operations. Staffs and 
commanders will have to handle 
their troop movements, supply prob- 
lems and tactical moves with greater 
Tealism than heretofore. 


Even the reporters and photog- 
Tfaphers covering the warfare train- 
ing will operate in closer approxi- 
mation to wartime conditions. They 
will require credentials, and those 
actually in the field with troops over 
extended periods will wear the regu- 
lation correspondents uniform. 

General Lear, Second Army Com- 
mander, is the maneuver director, 
and has a special staff perfecting the 
tests of training efficiently which are 
to be stressed. 

Army planes and elements of the 

ored Force will participate in the 
exercises, and night movements will 
be stressed. 

Much of the simulated warfare will 

in the vicinity of Stones River, 
Rear Murfreesboro, where, more 
than 80 years ago, the Federal Army 
of the Cumberland and the Army of 
Tennessee clashed in one of the 





Hymn for 12th Armored 
Introduced at Campbell 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—The 12th 
Armored Division hymn, sung by a 
chorus from the 43rd Armored Regi- 
Ment Band, was given its first public 
Performance anywhere at a concert 
Presented by the 43rd AR musical 
Unit and several individual enter- 
tainers at Service Club No. 2 here. 

Composer of the hymn is Francesco 
Di Leo, Pittsburgh band leader, and 
father of M/Sgt. Vincent Di Leo, 
leader of the 43rd AR Band. 





; MORE THAN 300,000 soldiers from 


& are now serving overseas, 


sanguinary battles of the War Be- 
tween the States. It is quite likely 
that many of the Second Army sol- 
diers participating in the mock war- 
fare will be sons, or grandsons of 
the men in Blue or Gray who fought 
over the same ground in that war. 





Tightens Cables 





and five inches long, may eliminate 





MINTER FIELD, Calif. — A thin 
piece of spring steel a half inch wide 


the necessity of adjusting turn- 


buckles on control cables of aircraft, & 


a job which at present has to be done 
every 100 hours. 
The small, simple gadget, designed 


Mech's Gadget 
Saves Time 













by M/Sgt. Stanley Billet of the Airps 


Forces Basic Flying School at Minter 
Field, if adopted by the Army Air 
Forces, may save American mechan- 
ics all over the world hours of labor 
in the mantenance of aircraft. 

The idea for such an 


M/SGT. STANLEY BILLETT 


His gadget 


making his customary 100-hour in- 
spection of the turnbuckles on the 
control cables of a BT-13’ Vultee 
Valiant. 

This particular day was hot and 
as he worked over his tedious job 
in the tail section of the trainer, he 
mulled over various ideas for an ap- 
pliance that would eliminate this ad- 
justment. 

He knew that 100 hours from the 
time he completed the job it would 
have to be done again. He reasoned 
that if permanent device could be 
designed to eliminate this periodic 
check, thousands of hours of valu- 
able time could be save by mechanics 
on the fighting fronts and at flying 
schools in the United States. 

Keeping turnbuckles tight is vast- 


invention 
came to Sergeant Billet while he was F#% 













saves time. 


ly important because when they be- 
come loose a slack develops in the 
control cables thereby creating a 
hazard in the operation of the air- 
craft. Such a hazard can bring quick 
disaster to the plane and its crew. 

When he had finished his adjust- 
ment job, the mechanic went to the 
engineering office. Two hours later 
he had completed a rough drawing— 
a spring steel lock plate and fastener 
pin which turned the cable—loosen- 
ing forces against each other, hold- 
ing the turnbuckle permanently in 
place. 

Now under consideration, Sergeant 
Billett’s gadget if accepted by the 
Air Forces, will be another milestone 
in the battle to overcome time in 
the maintenance of aircraft. 





CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. — Al- 
though much has been put into print 
concerning Gremlins, most people 
have never heard of the Co. D, Med- 
ical Administrative Corps Officer 
Candidate School pixies, They're 
murder. 

The Co. D Gremlin Is a tiny fel- 


low, about 16 inches high, wears 





Flagpole Honors 


13th Armored 


CAMP BEALE, Calif.—Commem- 
orating the activation of the 13th 
Armored Division, a flagpole and 
placque were dedicated by members 
of the four-month-old division on 
Washington’s Birthday. 

More than 150 distinguished guests 
from nearby cities attended the cere- 
monies and heard Maj. Gen. John B. 
Wogan, commanding general, warn 
that victory cannot be purchased at 
bargain prices. 

Just before calling on Brig. Gen. 
L. C. Jaynes, who was in charge of 
the construction and erection of the 
flagpole, to unveil the placque, Gen- 
eral Wogan said: 

“In dedicating this monument, we 
also dedicate ourselves, our lives and 
our sacred honor to the task which 
lies before us, to the end that victory 
shall be ours.” 





IN RECENT YEARS of the 35 top 
West Point graduates permitted to 
choose their branch of the service, 
an average of 25 have picked the 
Engineers. 








PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY 


With Military Insignia In 
Two Colors 


Name, address, proper insignia. 
Fine white, laid Bond. Boxed 
and delivered. Also printed Gift 
Boxes, cards. Free Folder. 
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OD’s and field jacket with name plate 
and haircut to match. His military 
bearing is nothing short of perfec- 
tion. He subsists entirely on candi- 
dates’ discomforts. He doesn’t like 
them and takes extreme pleasure in 
aggravating them “de la colossal.” 

The elfin nasty man includes in 
his devilishly delightful pranks, the 
practice of unbuttoning clothes just 
before inspection. He scatters dust 
on foot lockers and shelves; this ex- 
cites the candidates so much they 
often neglect straightening their 
books and shoes. These oversights, 
of course, result in demerits. 

This really “kills” the Gremlin. He 
just doubles up with laughter. 

These fantastic half-world crea- 
tures enjoy resorting to a favorite 
trick. Near the end of long hikes, 
they perch on top of the candidates’ 
full field packs. There they sit, grin- 
ning wickedly at the candidates as 
the weary marching goes on. That 
isn’t all. At drill, when everyone is 
executing movements smartly with 
Fred Astaire precision, the diabolical 
midgets single out a hapless victim 
and order him “by the right flank” 
when the whole world knows the pla- 
toon leader clearly shouted “to the 
rear.” 

Long and sorrowful are the tales 
of the candidates who have read un- 
asked-for situations into exam prob- 
lems. Now, at last, the fine hand of 


OC’s Have Special Gremlins 


the devilish little fellows can easily 
be seen. How they must howl! 
Frequently, candidates, losing pa- 
tience with the little men, speak 
harshly to them; this definitely con- 


stitutes a mistake in judgment. Be- 
cause the chief Gremlin then sum- 
mons his gang—and Brother! that’s 
all! 





CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Detroit’s 
first man to volunteer in the United 
States World War II Army is 24- 


year-old 2nd Lt. John D. Vensel, 
stationed here as acting personnel 
officer of the 143rd Infantry Regi- 
ment. Since that day—Nov. 8, 1940— 
he has risen from the ranks as an 
enlisted man to a commissioned offi- 
cer and served the Army travelling 
through 30 different States. 





WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


When T/ Andre P. Laguerre, 
division finance clerk, was born in 
the Grand Duche de Luxembourg in 
1916, his mother was so near to the 
World War I battle front she could 
hear cannons roar. “La Guerre” of 
course is French for “the war.” ... 
Doing the “Heil! Heil! Right in der 
Fuehrer’s Face” in fine Nut-si manner 
is a real Heilmann, Cpl: Erwin Heil- 
mann of 36th Recon. Troops. A basso 
profundo soloist of the division show, 
“The Khaki Parade,” he goose-steps 
out on the stage wearing a chestful 
of large cardboard medals, a swastika 
brassard on his arm. 





$2000 VUILLAUME 

Pfe. Jimmy Hatzi, 142nd Infantry 
bandsman, owns a $2000 French vio- 
lin which was made in 1795 by Vuil- 
laume in Paris, France. Hatzi played 
with this instrument In the Dixie- 
Land strings section of Paul White- 
man’s orchestra. 





ERSATZ DRUNK 

Possibly the only soldier who can 
behave in a drunken manner in pub- 
lic and get by with it is Pvt. Daniel 
J. Seaton, 636th Tank Destroyers. 
Red-nosed Dan just inhales deeply, 
draws himself up to his full height, 
and then slouches down into his 
characterization of the drunk. No 
alcoholic spirits are necessary. 

His public showings are part of 
his unit’s “Tanks To You” show, 
after which the cast gets together 
and listens to Dan tell about his 
clowning days with Hagenback & 
Wallace and Ringling Brothers cir- 
cuses. 





Trunk Turns Up Again 
After 2 Year Jaunt 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—An anti-alr- 
craft artillery officer stationed here 
is inclined to regard his steamer 
trunk with a quizzical gaze. The 
trunk, some two years ago, was con- 
signed by him to a Pacific Northwest 
port from his California home. From 
the port he saw the trunk aboard a 
transport for Alaska. That was the 
last he saw of it until a couple of 
days ago. 

It arrived here with labels indi- 
cating it had been to Alaska and back 
to the mainland, to the Philippines 
and back to the mainland, and vari- 
ous way stations. Most of the officers 
belongings had since become missing 
from the trunk. Also gone was a bot- 
tle of choice liquor, packed against 








the proverbial time of illness, 
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Home on the Range 


or 


How to Stay Warm Despite a GI Stove 


By PVT. EUGENE RACHLIS 
Camp Blanding, Fla. 
Sketches By PVT. WALTER BROOKS 


Without revealing the shadow of military information, it can be safely estimated that in the next 
24 hours 401,874 rookies will ask a half-frozen sergeant what is the significance of those little metal 
boxes standing in the middle of their huts. Another 281,453 will have tried to use them as foot lock- 
ers; 104,621 will have thought them refrigerators; 506,794 will have used them for wastebaskets 








and an intelligent minority will have looked at them with the vacant stare rookies often get and de- 
cide they they look like stoves, they are stoves, ipso facto, they must give heat. 


To which, let us solemnly add — 
Q. E. D. 

It is to this latter few, then, that 
this treatise is addressed. Before 
their hair and face gets as black as 
a commando’s, before they are 
smoked out of their huts, before fly- 


ing sparks ignite their clothing and | } 


bedding, let these words save them 


many of the woes that beset he who | 


would stay warm. 
1. Reconnaisance. 

Study your objective carefully. No 
angle is too minute that it should 
escape your most careful scrutiny. 
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You will note that the stove is an | 


ugly, fat squatty object pinned to a 
lime base by a rusty, old pipe. The 


lime base is completely covered with | { 
cigarette butts, ashes, candy wrap-| ¢ 


pers, yesterday’s paper and orange | §. 


peels... 


roaring blaze, for it is quite obvious 
that the stove was meant to burn. 
Why else would so many people ex- 
press a fervent desire to see it in a 
place where there is nothing but 
fire? 

2. The Attack. 

Never, never, never sneak up on 
the stove. This, let us add, is an 
all too common mistake. It may be 
compared with the Germans at 
Stalingrad, You will lose. The best 
method of approach is a direct at- 
tack armed with the following: 

a) 50 books of matches or a cigar- 
etie lighter loaded with fuel. 

b) 10 copies of last Sunday's paper 
er 23 well-worn comic books. 

c) Six armfuls of wood (which can 
be obtained readily by hacking at a 
suitable corner of the mess hall.) 

d) a half ton of coal. 


e) a gas mask. 


8. The Battle. 
With a single motion, remove the 


“The guy who said, ‘Where there's smoke there's fire,’ never worked on a GI stove...” 


You will find that these in| 
no way hinder the construction of a | 





. What the well dressed smoke 


eater will wear. 
Pvt. Walter Brooks, 


stove lid (or open the stove door, 
depending on the type of burner 
used.) Some GI stove experts have 
come out recently in favor of the 
gentle removal of the lid but ex- 
perience has shown that gentleness 
in dealings with stoves, as with 
women, is not only foolhardy, it may 
quite often be catastrophic. Next, 
crumple up half your supply of Sun- 
day papers or comic books — Super- 
man has been found to give excellent 
results—and apply the torch. As 
soon as this is done, the hut should 
be cleared of all clothing and human 
inhabitants. 





= AGE 


;| the stove 
| Sufficient smoke makes a gas mask 
4 
‘| tinue for hours. 
| that 


Return in five minutes. If the fire 
takes, and don’t be discouraged if it 
doesn’t, you are ready for the next 
step, 

4. Tactical Retreat. 

Wood and coal is then inserted into 
in alternate levels until 

The smoke will con- 
It is at this point 
many amateurs become en- 
couraged by recalling the platitude: 


mandatory. 


“Where there’s smoke, there’s fire.” | 
|The guy who first said that never 


worked on a GI stove, bub. 

It is at this stage of the game, if 
you want to call it a game, that 
many a rookie becomes quite dis- 
couraged. In this case a retreat is 
in order, but adviseable at the last 
minute only. When your clothes are 
saturated with soot and you can no 
longer see out of the gas mask, then, 


4/and only then is a retreat permis- 


sible. retreat like 
hell. 
5. Victory or Defeat Through Air 

Power. 

The roof of your hut is the final 
step in defeating the stove’s re- 
ecalcitrance, A ladder will not be 
near your hut, of course, but torn 
OD’s won't stop you now in your 
determination to get a fire started. 
Clamber to the chimney top and 
gently remove the spark arrester. 
This will add 24 pounds of soot to 
your complexion. Insert a broom 
handle into the pipe’s opening and 
shake as if you were shooting craps. 
If the stove lid is removed or the 
stove door left open an even distribu- 
tion of soot throughout the entire 
hut is guaranteed. 

As gently as you removed it, place 
the spark arrester back on the pipe, 
jump off the roof and run for the 
nearest latrine. 


But, brother, 





Its always warm there. 


BA. alte Hace 2 


Pvt. Walter Brooks. 





Pushups Are Cinch for Ex-Acrobat 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Army cal- 
isthenics are easy for Pvt. Nicholas 
Immediato, a trainee in the 12th 
Battalion at the Medical Replace- 
ment Training Center here. 

And doing angacrobatic and jitter- 
bug act during one of the center's 
popular “Shows of the Week” is 
equally easy for Private Immediato, 
for it’s not new to him and his sol- 


Soldiers Try---In V 


diers who see his act here each week 
can tell that he knows his stuff, and 
they clamor for more. 

You see, 20-year-old Nicholas Im- 
mediato, prior to his induction, was 
|a member of the acrobatic team of 
Allen, Burns and Colby (Nicholas 
was Colby, his brothers were Allen 
and Burns) and as such they ap- 
peared on many vaudeville circuits 





ain-— 


To Reseue Drowning Deer 


FORT SILL, Okla. 
the 3rd Battalion, 167th Infantry, re- 


Infantrymen of 


cently paused in their grim prepa- 
rations for killing Japs and Nazis 
to try to save the life of a drowning 
deer. But their efforts were in vain. 

The soldiers discovered the ex- 
hausted deer struggling in mid- 
stream in Cache Creek on the Fort 
Sill reservation. Lt. J. W. Kuyken- 
dali, native of the great ranch coun- 


try near Kingsville, Tex., lassoed and 
brought the deer to shore with a 
|} tow rope from a jeep 
S/Sets. James Shirley and Harry 
Holcombe and Pvt. L. F. Dickey ap- 
| plied artificial respiration to the deer 
i which had ceased breathing. 
After considerable effort, a flicker 
of life was revived iff the animal. 
But ten minutes later, despite all 
the skill and ingenuity of the infan- 
trymen, the deer died. 


| throughout the country, 
| Immediato likes to think back to 
| the four weeks they had at the Para- 
mount Theater in New York with 
orchestra leader Tomy Dorsey, and 
j}their later appearance there 
| Woody Herman for seven weeks. 
| Immdiato has been dancing ever 
| since he was 10, although his older 
oo, started teaching him acro- 
| batics at the age of five. In elemen- 


| tary school and in junior high school | 


| back in Bloomington, Del., he was 
captain of the tumbling teams. 

He and his brothers practiced their 
act together at home for a long 
|time before they ventured to New 
York to try their luck in vaudeville. 
| They finally went, however, saw an 
agent who was willing to make a 
gamble on their act, and soon the 
team of Allen, Burns and Colby had 
|more engagements than they could 
| fill. 
| As a team they were in “Priorities 
lof 1942” in New York, a job, Imme- 
|diato says, he held until the 
took up its priority on him. An- 
other brother of the team is now in 
in the Air Corps, while the third 


brother is married. 


acs | MOUTYANUININN 


with } 


Army | 


Chinese represenative in the 


Training battalion, 60th, were 


23, left, for a round of congratulations. 
lieutenants, entered officer training from the same Medical 


FIRST JAPANESE to become a graduate of the Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps Officer Candidate School, Camp Barkeley, 
Tex., Fred Ineo Kosaka, 26, right, gets together with the only 


class, Harry Yen Kow Chan, 
The two are second 


in the same OCS company. 








Hearty 


6 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Men of 
the various regiments and battalions 
of the Second Army are “eating out,” 
and they really like it! This is the 
opinion of Lt. Joseph V. Myers, ad- 
ministrative officer, Company D, and 
Cpl. Lewis G. Watts, of the Head- 
quarters Service Company, 365th En- 
gineers General Service Regimert. 


For the past month, the men have 
been eating many of their meals on 
field ranges, while not on bivouac. 

Very little grumbling is heard, ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Myers, even 
though quite a bit of trouble is ex- 
perienced when the wind blows out 
the gas flame. 


The soldiers wash their own uten- 


| sils during these times and are re- 


sponsible for seeing that they are 
always ready for inspection, 

“I think they do eat more,” stated 
Lieutenant Myers, “because they 
come back for second and third help- 
ings.” 

According to Corporal Watts, the 
food seems to taste better outside 
| “with the fresh air and that sort of 
| thing.” 
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Croft 
Capers 


UHV SHOR ENA NANT 


CAMP CROFT, §S. C. An All- 
Soldier cast from this post is billed 
in a stage show in connection with 
|a benefit theater performance in 
| Spartanburg, S. C., in interest of the 
| city’s “Buy a Bomber” drive 
Establishment of a branch office of 
the Commercial National Bank of 
Spartanburg at Croft's finance office 
was announced here by Lt. Col. 
Otis Purvis, camp finance officer... 
Over 230 men aged 38 and over were 
discharged here. 

SPORTS NOTES — Clayton Heaf- 
, ner, ranked. among the nation’s top 
five golf pros, is a new private per- 
| forming duties in the camp’s recruit- 
ing and induction station . . . Ernie 
| White, St. Louis Cardinal pitcher, 
was host to Crofters at a birthday 
party in city’s main USO center. The 
event was arranged by the Cardinal 
star for soldiers whose birthdays fell 
this month . The 34th training 
battalion here took first round honors 
|in the Spartanburg City Cage league 
in which 11 of the 12 competing 
teams are Croft outfits. 

Background material for Theodore 
| Pratt’s new book, “Mr. Winkle Goes 
to War,” described as the fictional, 
i\“See Here, Private Hargrove,” was 
gathered last Summer by the author 
on visit to Camp Croft. 








| NUMBER OF SECRET newspapers 

circulated in Occupied Belgium has 
| increased from 78 in 1941 to 132 in 
1942, Total circulation is 500,000, 


Helpings Feature 
Picnics’ at Campbell 


Corporal Watts further was of the 
opinion that men on bivouac eat 
twice as much as enlisted men sta- 
tioned in camp. 





In one hour's time you can learn te 
write in 5 minutes what now requires 
half aw hour by longhand! 

At lectures, in the classroom, in busi- 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘phone 
or radio . . . you can take down your 
notes as fast as you hear them... An 
amazingly simple system called SHORT- 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, well 
known author and researcher—lends wings 
to words—enables you to actually write in 
5 minutes what would require 30 minutes 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, i 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is @ 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C.'s 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the funda- 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon to 
men in the Army. Can you write the 
alphabet? Then you can write SHORT- 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 


Send coupon beiow with check or money 





order for only $1.00 and I'll send you the 
| complete course by return mail. If you 
| don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and 
jeasy to learn—simply return and I'll re 
|fund your money. You take no risk. «+ 
|}so ACT NOW! [Descriptive circular upon 
request). 


Improve your spare time while in the 
| Army. Make yourself more efficient by 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 


It will come in handy in taking down 
notes in your daily task and when you 
return to civilian life you will have added 
an accomplishment that will help you is 
many ways. 


H. L. Lindquist, 
Dept. 1-6, 2 W. 46th St., N. ¥. ©. 
Send complete SHORTSCRIPT 
course on 5 days’ trial for which 
enclose $1.00. If I am not de- 
lighted you are to return my 
money. 


Name.... 
Address 
City, State 
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Keep Feet Fit, 
Officers Told 


Maneuver Director Warns That 


Sore Feet Cause Stragglers 


MOBILE HDQ. THIRD ARMY, 
ere in La.—Commanders of 
yering units of the Third Army 
ordered to take a look at the 
feet of their men—and to know the 
use for every blister and bunion 
d. 
Peon. Dan I. Sultan, maneuver 
or, told senior officers assem- 
pled for 2 conference during a brief 
ce in the maneuver hostilities 
proper care of feet was the re- 
bility of all commanders. 
Eliminate Stragglers 
“A painful foot condition is respon- 
gble, more often than not, for strag- 
‘on the march,” he said. “Elim- 
inate foot trouble, and you will go a 
jong way toward eliminating strag- 
” 


General Sultan emphasized the im- 
ce of caring for soldiers’ feet 
by urging commanders to invoke “old 
med foot inspections” at fre- 
quent intervals, if such measures were 


necessary. 
Discussing the endurance and the 
seth of marching soldiers, he also 
directed attention to the proper roll- 
ing of packs. A badly rolled pack, he 
ined, subtracts a large portion 
of a soldier’s stamina. 
General Sultan praised the perfor- 
mance of a Red reconnaissance pla- 
on in holding up a Blue infantry 
ngiment for several hours while 
fighting a delaying action and con- 
finuing to transmit intelligence of 
the enemy to Red headquarters all 
during the combat. 
Air-Coordination Improved 
Briefly touching on certain phases 
wi maneuver tactics, General Sultan 
aid he was encouraged by the im- 
ement in air-ground coordination 
md by a marked increase in the ef- 
felency of anti-aircraft operations. 
Blue and Red forces under the com- 
mands of Maj. Gen. R. B. Woodruff 
awd Maj. Gen. Henry Terrell, Jr., 
respectively, resumed their “war” at 
the conclusion of the armistice. 
Airpower took an increasingly im- 





iortant part in the maneuvers and 
bing planes “went into action” 
the first time. Meanwhile, there 
were several instances of individual 
Initiative. 

Staff Set. James E. Rogers and Pvt. 
John A. Wallace, Red engineérs, stole 
through enemy-infested woods for 
three miles to demolish an important 
bridge. When the two Reds placed 
their charges and blew up the span, 
alarge force of Blue troops was iso- 
lated and communications severely 
disrupted for several hours. 

MP Cited 

Pvt. John J. Kennedy was cited for 

his alertness, military courtesy and 


























‘knowledge of his job. A military po- 
iceman attached to Blue headquar- 
ters, Kennedy was especially com- 
mended for the accurate information 
he provided in guiding officers seek- 
ing particular Blue units. 

One platoon of riflemen and half a 
teconnaissance platoon bluffed their 
opponents to such an extent that they 
tuccessfully held up two infantry bat- 
lalions for nearly four hours. 

Tf Alvin R. Balchen received warm 
praise for his unselfish devotion to 
duty in caring for a sick soldier. Bal- 
then, a member of a medical unit, 
was placed in charge of a trooper 
Whom he believed to be suffering 
influenza. Notwithstanding the 
that he had slept only seven 
rs out of the past 48, Balchen 
Utilized his own bedding to make his 
Patient as warm and comfortable as 





Soldiers Rejoins 
Opera Singers 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—Men  ssta- 
¢d at the CRTC were treated to 
kenes from the world’s great operas 
the eminent Salvatore Baccaloni, 
basso of the Metropolitan 

ta Company, in an appearance 
here this week. Supported by a com- 
pany of eight singers and accompan- 
ists, the basso-buffo who is hailed as 
greatest since Chaliapin, gave 
complete acts from three op- 


Officers and enlisted men from the 
Riley reservation crowded the 
ice Club at the replacement cen- 
let to hear the performance, which 
open to military personel and 
their families only. 
@ company, which is on tour of 
United States, came here in re- 
Se to an invitation by Cpl. Ever- 
Roudebush, formerly a member of 
group, and now in the special 
"rvice office at CRTC. He toured ex- 
ensivery with the company last win- 
before entering the Army, and at 
thls week’s performance was at his 
former position at one of the two 
in the Tavern Scene from 





Godounoff.” 


possible and remained at his side 
through the night until the sick man 
was safely on an ambulance bound 


Weary, war-soiled soldiers return- 
ing from the battlefront, grateful for 
a bar of soap, eagerly looking for- 
ward to a few hours of leave and 
recreation . . . Dirty-faced, under- 
nourished children reaching out anx- 
xious hands to grasp a glass of milk. 





for a field hospital. 


become 


These and other scenes which have 





commonplace from Casa- 


blanca to Cairo are described by 
Richard F. Allen, vice chairman of 
Red Cross Insular and Foreign Op- 
erations, who has just returned to 
the United States from a 10-week 
survey of Red Cross activities in 
North Africa, 

“American Red Cross operations, 
extending literally across North 








AS PART of their graduation. exercises at the new Ranger school at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 
a party of 8th Motorized Divisin soldiers cross a river by means of a hastily-constructed 


rope bridge, while bursting mines shower them with water. 


Climax of the graduation exer- 


cises was the Rangers’ “invasion” of a mock-up Nazi village, during which the advancing 
troops advanced on the “enemy” while machine guns sprayed a pattern of lead only a few 


inches above their heads. 





GI Nursemaid 


They ‘No Savvy, He ‘Explica’ 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Acting as 
interpreter for four Spanish-speaking 
Mexican-Americans is not without its 
embarrassing moments, says Pvt. 
Manuel T. Tarin of the 99th Evacua- 
tion Hospital. Private Tarin, who 
started his Army career as an em- 
bryo cook, was torn away from his 
beloved ollas y charolas (pots and 
pans to you) when Pvts. Jacinto Go- 
mez, Bruno Montoya, John A. Rodri- 


guez, and Joe C. Velanzuela were as- 
signed to the 99th. 

Tarin, who gained his knowledge of 
the Romance language from his Span- 
ish parents, has no difficulty con- 
versing with the Mexican soldiers, 
and spends most of his time extricat- 
ing them from unusual gredicaments. 
“They can’t understand one word of 
English,” he explained, “and they're 
forever in a jam. Once, on the day 





Victory 
Vignettes 


CAMP COOKE, Calif—The “Vic- 
tory Division” has not “gone Holly- 
wood,” but Hollywood has gone “GI” 
here at Camp Cooke. 


“Victory Division” detachments al- 
ready have assisted in the work of 
producing training films, and now 
some of the soldiers are scheduled 
for appearance in a feature produc- 
tion. 


It will be one of the year’s biggest 
film shows, too—the much-heralded 
film version of the successful Army 
stage show, “This is the Army.” 
Warner Bros. cameramen and other 
technicians were to spend several 
days with the “Victory Division,” 
filming scenes for the movie. 





As the Victory Division quiz tour- 
nament for unit teams neared the 
finals, the “Pot Shots” team looked 
like the one to beat. 

At least, if there is anything in 
a name, the “Pot Shots” should 


Explains Invention 


Officers Learn 


From Private 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—Three 
generals, four colonels, a sprinkling 
of lieutenant colonels, majors, cap- 
tains and other officers took a lesson 
from a private first class, Bert D. 
Spialek. He demonstrated for them 
a gun maintainence instrument of his 
own invention. 

Private Spialek, with two and a 
half months service, is a member of 
the 411th Infantry Regiment at Camp 
Claiborne. He is in the anti-tank pla- 
toon, Ist Battalion. A short time ago 
he invented a coupler-bolt wrench 
which has greatly increased the effi- 
ciency of the gun-crew, and has add- 
ed to its speed in disassembling the 


gun. 

With the assistance of Lt. J. C. 
Kuykendall, his platoon leader, and 
the Camp Claiborne ordnance office, 
Spialek created a working model of 
the wrench. The demonstration be- 
fore the officers proved its worth. 


before an inspection, one of the boys 
locked up his key in his locker. I 
Wasn't around to explain his trouble 
to the sergeant, and signs and gestic- 
ulations didn’t mean a thing. I came 
along then and straightened things 
out.” 

Since the Mexican soldiers can’t 
savvy the drill sergeant’s commands, 
Private Tarin usually drills them as 
a platoon, issuing orders in Spanish. 
“That worked pretty well until the 
day our commanding officer came out 
to watch us. I got so flustered that 
I gave some of the commands in 
Spanish and some in English. You 
have never seen sO much confusion 
in your life,” he declared. 


the night that one of his charges was 


the soldier, in keeping with his best 


ta!” The bewildered corporal accused 
him of profanity. “I had to wait till 
both parties cooled off before I could 
explain that ‘Alta’ is excellent Span- 
ish for the English ‘Halt’.” 

Private Tarin’s proteges are begin- 
ning to like the Army, but still can’t 
get used to the chow. “Maybe some 
day the mess sergeant’ll let me pre- 
pare some pinta beans, tortillas, and 
enchiladas. Those boys would really 
be in Cielo (Spanish heaven)!” he 
exclaimed. 

Thanks to the Third Army Special 
Training Battalion, Private Tarin’s 
difficulties will soon be over, for 
Privates Gomez, Montoya, Velanzuela, 
and Rodriguez have been temporarily 
assigned to this training battalion 
where they'll be taught to speak and 
understand the English language. 





Buena! 





win, for two of their five team- 
members are Cpl. Frank WINN 
and Sgt. John A. WYNNE. 





A $1000 War Bond is the proud 
possession of T/4 Joseph Giorgianni 
of the Victory Division, who made 
the purchase recently with money 
he had saved while in the Army. His 
friend, Supply Sgt. Ben Otto, was 
so enthusiastic about the purchase 
that he insisted on providing the 
final dollar bill, and Giorgianni placed 
the full $750 before the surprised 
clerk. 

T/4 Giorgianni is a member of Co. 
B, “Essayons” Battalion. 





USO CLUB at Oronville, Calif., has 
appealed for two washing machines 
so soldiers Can do their own laundry. 





Stewart Bayonet Dummies 


Fixed So They 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—The Phys- 
ical Training Section of the AAATC 
announced today that movable bay- 
onet dummies are being installed on 
all bayonet courses at Stewart to 
enhance this type of hand-to-hand 
combat training. 

The movable dummies, which will 
be worked by ropes on either side by 
a soldier much like a marionette- 
master, will give the troops a more 
realistic approach to bayonet fight- 
ing, as well as hardening them up to 
a greater degree. 


Strike Back 


Only non-essential and salvage ma- 
terials are used in these dummies. 

The toughening program will be 
acc« cvated, too, with the most diffi- 
cult obstacle c se ever built here, 
modeled on the «iller course” for the 
Rangers at Fort Meade, Md. Sev- 
eral additional courses of this same 
type will be placed in operation this 
month, 





FIRST ARMY airplane was pur- 





chased In 1909. 


Private Tarin recalls with a chuckle 


assigned to guard duty. When the 
corporal-of-the-guard came around, 


Spanish guard-etiquette, yelled “Al- 


Red Cross Official Reports 
On North African Activities 


Africa, are meeting the needs of both 
United States military forces, as well 
as the relief and food problems of 
civilians,” Mr, Allen declared. 

Milk Sent to Africa 
Thirty-five hundred tons of milk 
per month from supplies which the 
Allied governments have shipped to 
North Africa are being distributed 
by the American Red Cross to ap- 
proximately 350,000 undernourished 
children in Algeria and Morocco. 
“Children attending school are 
given three-quarters of a pint of 
milk at the schools six days a week. 
Children of pre-school age are given 
milk through existing or especially 
established child care centers,” he 
added. Mothers of children in this 
below-school age group, visit the 
centers about once a week and re- 
ceive instructions and a supply of 
milk to take home. . 
Forty-one tons of supplies, includ- 
ing 1100 blankets, 25,000 infant’s lay- 
ettes and large quantities of women’s 
and children’s clothing already have 
been shipped to North Africa and 
will be distributed to those having 
the greatest need. 

“Clubmobiles” in Africa 

“One of the outstanding features 
for servicemen in Algeria and Mo- 
rocco,” Mr. Allen said, “is the ‘clubs 
on wheels’ which go into outpost 
areas with coffee, doughnuts, maga- 
zines, cigarettes and other small 
items. Some of the clubmobiles are 
operated in actual battle areas.” 

Requests of American soldiers re- 
turning from the battlefronts follow 
an almost identical pattern, accord- 
ing to Mr. Allen. The first is for a 
cup of American coffee, a place to 
bathe, and a call for a razor and 
razor blades following in that order. 

“The ‘ditty’ bags containing razor, 
blades, soap, wash cloth, shaving 
cream, comb and other small comfort 
items is the most popular article 
distributed by the American Red 
Cross,” he added, 

Vaudeville Organized 

Because entertainment was prac- 
tically non-existent for American 
troops in Algeria and Morocco, the 
American Red Cross has organized 
a first-rate vaudeville troupe among 
stranded refugees from France. In 
response to demands from American 
soldiers the troupe is ‘now on a tour 
which will cover all areas where 
numbers of United States fighters 
are stationed. Because of the popu- 
larity of this project, two additional 
units now are in the process of or- 
ganization. 

“An excellent itinerant hospital- 
visitors service also has been organ- 
ized to reach American soldiers re- 
ceiving medical care in British hos- 
pitals,” Mr. Allen said. 


UHI LITTE H(t cet RTH RTS NN HE te 
Hulen 
e e 
Highlights 


MTT TTA EE 


By Pvt. ‘Bill Faust 

CAMP HULEN, Tex.—A new school 
just started by Maj, Ray W. Hamil- 
ton, special service officer, will pro- 
mote group singing for soldiers on 
marches. Instead of the staccato 
“Hup-Toop!” dulcet strains from “An- 
chors Aweigh” and “Don’t Sit Under 
The Apple Tree” will soon echo 
throughout the. camp area... Pvt. 
Micahel Galazka of Hq. Btry, 459th 
Bn., was a former AA 90-mm naval 
gunner on the Polish destroyer “The 
Krakowiak.” He asked for and re- 
ceived a discharge from them last 
year so he could join the U. S. AAA 
..- Col, Maurice Morgan, AAATC ex- 
ecutive officer, was so pleased with 
the actions of the 202nd, 214th and 
382nd Battalions when they partici- 
pated in the recent nation-wide Camp 
Hulen-NBC “Army Hour” program, 
he sent them all congratulatory let- 
ters commending them for “reflect- 
ing high credit on their organiza- 
tion, the Hulen Training Center and 
the AA Command.” Ensign 
Charles Warren, only recently a pri- 
vate in the 44th CA (AA) Hg. Btry., 
has just released his new novel “Only 
The Valiant.” ... Lt. W. M, Chap- 
man of Btry. C, 214th Bn., is not only 
an instructor of bayonetting but he 
has good ideas. Thinking he could 
get his men to grunt louder and 
thrust and push and pull better in 
their bayonet thrusts, he had two 
large dummies made and painted the 
sign of the swastika and the rising 
sun on them. He was right, too. Not 
a day passes but a C Btry. man does- 
n't either thrust a bayonet into the 
dummies or punch both emblems 
with both fists. 





IN TUNISIA, Lt. Col. John Wil- 
liamson, after waiting for weeks, 


finally got a package from home. He 
impatiently ripped off the wrapping 
and out tumbled a mail-order cata- 
logue. ' , 
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Armored Troops in Africa Fought 
Well, General Oliver Reports 


CAMP POLK, La.—Maj. Gen. Luns- 
ford E. Oliver, armored force com- 
mander who led the first American 
tankers against the enemy in North 
Africa, gave members of the 11th 
Armored Division here first-hand in- 
formation about armored units in ac- 
tual battle. 

Commanding a combat command 
of the 1st Armored Division, General 
Oliver's first mission was the capture 
of Oran during the historic landing 
operations in North Africa in Novem- 
ber. How this was accomplished and 
an account of action experienced by 
his command during operations in 
the Bizerte-Tunis area was the basis 
of the general's talk here. 

Bested Nazis 


“We killed and captured more of | 
them than they did of us,” said Gen- | 





eral Oliver, emphasizing the belief |. 


that American operations in North | 
Afrika were successful. 


“We found that the German sol- 
diers are not supermen. In fact, you | 
are better trained and _ better | 
equipped,” he told the 11th Armored 
Division, “and when you've gained a 
little battle exeperience, you will 
beat the Germans every time. 

“Don't over-estimate the German 
but don’t under-estimate him either,” 
the general continued. “You have a 
natural ingenuity the German lacks 
but he is well-trained and can’t be 
overrun.”. 


A primitive people, they are willing 
to trade their food and poultry for 
clothes rather than money. Ameri- 
can soldiers, however, are forbidden 
to part with their clothing. Conse- 
quently, American ingenuity met the 
Arab needs to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, “Once,” said General Oli- 
ver, “ I saw an Arab walking the city 
streets, proudly clad in a suit of 





American wirter underwear and 
nothing else. 

“Another time I saw _ another 
dressed in nothing but a barracks 


bag. He had cut holes in the bottom 
for his legs, and drawn the rope 
tight at the top around his waist. 
Painted behind him, he had left the 
rank and insignia of one of our en- 
gineers.” 


Available But Size 


The United States has a 60-ton tank 
which it could use if military experts 
believed something similar is needed 
to combat the new German Mark VI 











Indicating that anything can hap- 
pen on the battlefield, General Oliver 
told his audience of one incident | 
where a tank commander came across | 
57 Germans in a hollow on Tunisia’s 
rough terrain. Training his tank’s 
guns on the group, the American 
soldier began firing. 

Brought 'Em Home 


Seeing the Germans quickly throw 
up their arms in surrender, the 
American indicated the general di- 
rection of his home base and proudly 
herded his captives into camp. 


Repeating the stories coming from 
the North African theater, General 
Oliver recalled the complete lack of 
Allied air support during their oper- 
ations in the Tunis area. The Ger- 
mans never attacked before late in 
the morning, preferring to wait until 
their numerically superior air units 
could make a thorough reconnais- 
sance, an advantage never afforded 
the Americans. 


Marksmanship should be stressed 
in all training, said General Oliver. 
“For every bullet that I might be 
given, I would choose to use four in 
target practice and one in combat. 
We must learn to make our first shot 
count.” 

Another phase of battle on which 
General Oliver cautioned soldiers of 
the 11th Division was the importance 
of hasty field fortifications, Foxholes 
and slit trenches especially, he said, 
offer splendid protection against dive 
bombers and strafing planes. He cited 
one example where a soldier had re- 
mained in a foxhole while a bomb 
dropped so close that the bomb crater 
extended into the foxhole. The sol- 
dier suffered burst eardrums, nothing 
else. 


Morale High 

American morale was always high. 
General Oliver told how, during a 
driving downpour on Christmas Day, 
he had gone about wishing his sol- 
diers a Merry Christmas. “I hardly 
expected,” he said, “to be greeted 
with any enthusiasm.” Instead the 
soldiers received him with smiles, 
saying, “General all we want is an- 
other crack at them. We'll show 
them.” 

Turning from the grim discussion 
of battlefield experiences, General 
Oliver gave his listeners a brief de- 
scription of life in the North African 
theater. “It is not a desert,” he told 
them, “but similar to the terrain in 
New Mexico and Arizona. There is a 
rainy season from the first of Decem- 
ber to about the first of March. This 
moisture, absorbed and retained by 
the ground, helps in raising of good 
crops. We found wheat, tangerines 
and oranges. There are also numer- 
ous olive groves, and farmers find 
good pastures for their sheep.” 

The general lent a humorous air 
to his discussion of North African life 
by citing experiences with the Arabs. 


Wow! 


FORT DEVENS, Mass. — He'll 
never be the same again. 

Pvt. Michael J. (Red) Hanrahan, 
assistant manager of Theatre No. 
6, was called on to take part in a 
stage show with Marion Martin and 
Albert Dekker last week, and was 
kissed eight times during the even- 
ing’s two shows by the glamorous 
acreen actress. 

All he could say was “the last 
ene floored me.” 





INVENTED THIS YEAR were 
@aterpiliar-type treads for airplane 
‘ending gear. 








HARRIED SOUL in the center of the above photo is Cpl. Henry Biedinger, director of the forth- 
coming all-soldier musical revue, “On the Double!” second venture in show business at 
Camp Wolters, Tex. With Wolters soldiers doing all the writing, composing, acting and pro- 
ducing, the show is due for its first performance in about a month. Tossing a dozen ideas 
at Biedinger simultaneously are Pfc. Monte Hart, Pvt. Charley Green, Cpl. Jimmy Breslin, 
Cpl. Ben Amar and Tech. Sgt. Matt Early. All are playing a prominent part in whipping the 


big musical into shape. 





Jeep or Peep? 


Youd Better Make Sure 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Back in the 


hills of old Kentucky the Hatfields 
and the Coys used to do all the 
“feudin’,” but those days were mild 
compared to the present-day goings- 
On around the hills of Fort Knox, 
home of the Armored Force. 


The atmosphere has been compara- 
tively quiet the past few days, how- 
ever, due to the fact that no visiting 
infantryman or cavalryman has made 
the mistake of calling the “peep” a 
“jeep”—them’s fightin’ words to an 
Armoraider. 


When a fellow in the hospital who 
was pretty well battered up, and 
whose face looked like it had been 
parked on by an M-4 tank, said, “I 
know the difference now. The big 
one is the jeep and the little one is 
the peep,” everyone knew what had 
happened. 

That fellow learned the hard way— 
here’s an easier way of telling the 
difference and why. The bantam or 
“Peep” weighs 2,800 pounds and is a 
modification ofthe Howie carrier, de- 





signed by Colonel Howie, now an 
armored force officer. The first car- 
rier, made by Colonel Howie at Fort 
Benning in 1935 carried two men in 
a prone position and mounted a 37- 
mm gun. In 1937 he altered its design 


in order to carry equipment as well 
as the men—the gun could be hitched 
on at the rear. 

The first peeps built for the Army— 
70 of them—were turned out at But- 
ler, Pa., in 1940. The nickname “Peep” 
comes from the sound of a bantam 





Into Every Life-- 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Sgt Phil 
Lagerbloom of Division Headquar- 
ters Company, 10th Armored Divi- 
sion, was happy last Thursday— 
his girl friend had just been chosen 
queen of the division. 

Sergeant Lagerbloom was some- 
what less happy Sunday night—his 
girl friend went back to her job 
as a nurse in Wells County hospi- 
tal at Bluffton, Ind. 

Sergeant Lagerbloom was saa 
Monday morning—he’s in the hos- 
pital here with the measles—and a 
GI nurse, if any at all. 














chick. 


The “Jeep,” on the other hand, is 
much heavier (5,950 pounds), and is 
officially called the command and re- 
connaissance car, It was dubbed a 
jeep while on maneuvers due to the 
fact that the umpires rode these cars 
and they were supposed to know 
everything—all the same as the jeep 
in “Popeye.” 

Wherever the armored force is 
serving, whether it be “somewhere in 


Africa,” “somewhere in the South 
Pacific,” or “somewhere at Fort 
Knox,” there’s always some guy 


who'll say, “If the outfits that make 
‘em call ‘em jeeps, they can’t be 
peeps.” You may be able to tell that 
one to the Marines, but don’t try to 
tell it to the armored force! 
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The Guy who used to be head waiter at the Green Gables 


—Cpl. 


Pat Murphy, Camp Livingsten, La. 





Yanks Also Have 
0-Ton Tanks 


German Mark VI Isn’t Only Monste 


Limits Use 


tank, a 57-tonner, now used in Afr 
Little has been said about produ 
tion of the 60-ton tank since it 
came out a year ago and nothing 
been published about employing it 
combat areas. 
One drawback to using it abroad 4 
difficulty in unloading it from Cargy 
vessels. But the Germans must fy 
having the same difficulties with 
their Mark VI. 


Mark Vulnerable 


Reports from Africa indicate that 
the Mark VI, armed with an 88mm, 
gun and with seven inches of arma 
in front, has taken head-on sho 
from Allied mobile weapons without 
perceptible effect. However, a direct 
hit on the turret will disable it, ang 
it is said to be more vulnerable ty 
flanking fire on its tracts and ley 
heavily armored sides that some of 
the smaller tanks. 
Americans have several weapons ty 
pit against it, including the brand 
new M-10 tank destroyer, the M) 
105-mm. howitzer mounted on a me 
dium tank chassis, the mounted % 
mm. anti-aircraft gun which can by 
depressed and used as anti-tank arti}. 
lery, and the M-3 and M-4 medium 
tanks armed with 77-mm. guns. 
Demountable Armor 

Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, command 
ing general of the armored forces, 
who just returned from Africa, m 
vealed details of the M-10 for th 
first time a few days ago. It isa 
three-inch high-velocity rifle mounted 
on an M-4 chassis, Armor .on th 
sides and turret is demountable. }f 
mobility is the prime aim, the armo 
can be removed. The M-7 105-mm 
howitzer is also new, but it has' been 
tried and found highly valuable. 

While the Mark VI appears a very 
dangerous adversary, its very weight 
renders it less mobile. It is too big 
to be handled by ships gear, and it 





would crush many culverts and 
bridges that would carry medium 
tanks such as the M-3 and M4 


weighing 29 or 30 tons. Its weight 

would prevent it’ from being landed 

except with first-class port facilities 
How Many in Africa? 

Thus there may not be enoughf 
Mark VI’s in Africa to constitute a 
major threat, even though they live 
up to the Germans’ hopes. 

In weighing the danger they repre 
sent, it is recalled here that the % 
mm. German gun, usable as either an 
anti-aircraft gun or artillery, caused 
a wave of alarm which was thor 
oughly discounted later. Thus the 
tendency here is to avoid getting 
jumpy about the new German tank 
until more is known about it. 


TULUM 


Wheeler {; 
Whirl 


aN 


By Pvt. Dick Tracey 

CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—The old 
wheel at Camp Wheeler has not been 
doing much whirling the past week 
and things have been pretty quiet 
However, the Spokes, Wheeler's crack 
basketball quintet, has kept up it 
winning ways by notching two mor 
victories to its record. First victim 
was Robins Field by a 47 to 30 score 
while the second triumph settled & 
bitter dispute with nearby Cochrat 
Field as the Spokes gained a 41 t# 
39 decision to make it two out d 
three with the Flyers. 

With the triumph over Cochras 
Field, the 18th for the Infantrymet 
in 21 starts, came the loss of tht 
Spokes’ star performer, Cpl. Call 
Ott, who has coached and captained 
the team to its fine record. Ott, form 
er Ohio U performer, has tallied 2 
points in 19 tilts for the Wheelerme. 
He has been transferred from Camp 
Wheeler to Fort Benning, Ga., where 
he will enter Officers Candidate 
School. 





Proof that the obstacle course in 
one drill area here at Camp Wh 
er is tough, can be secured from 
Public Relations Officer Lt. Harry 
Blake. Lieutenant Blake while out 
with his photographer making * 
series of pictures of the course 
men in action, suffered a spr 
ankle, which had him hobbling for 
some time. 

Omitted from the list of fam 
personages residing in barracks 1 
ber two of Hq. and Hg. Co. IR 
Camp Wheeler, when it was prin 
recently was one Ralph Waldo Em} 
erson. 








ARMY HELMETS are of non-maf 





netic steel and don’t affect oom 
passes. 
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Wash Tub Blues 


Every Day Is Wash Day In 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Do you remem- 
ber how Mom used to worry about 
that Monday wash? 

If it'll make you feel any better, 
consider the case of Capt. Alfred G. 
Dowding. He’s the laundry officer 
at Fort Knox, and it’s his headache 
to see that (censored numbers of) 
Armored Force soldiers at the post 
pave clean clothes. 

The number of soldiers at the post 
may be a secret, but the amount of 
work done by Captain Dowding’s 
jJaundry isn’t. It does more work, 
by far, than any other Army laundry 
in the entire country. It might even 
pe safe to say that it does the biggest 
job of any government laundry in 
the world. 

40 Million Pieces 


Some 40 million pieces of laundry 
are washed there every year. The 
pedsheets and pillow cases laundered 
at Fort Knox in just one month’s 
time would reach from New York to 
Kansas City. Enough soap is used 
in a year to fill a fleet of 78 one-ton 
trucks. That soap provides the suds 
jn some 118,000,000 gallons of water 
—and the water is heated by more 
than 10,000 tons of coal. 


The laundry has about $300,000 
worth of the best, most modern 
equipment, manned by 800 employes, 
600 working on enlisted men’s laun- 
dry and 200 on officers’ and hospital 
laundry. Most of the employes are 
women, some of whom come to work 
daily from homes as far as 70 miles 
away. 

Another statistic or two: In one 
month, the laundry did 140,952 bun- 
dies of enlisted men’s clothes and 
9,654 bundles of officers’ and hospital 
clothing. In the enlisted men’s 
branch alone, the laundry included 
49,925 shirts, 927,850 pieces of flat- 
work, 266,294 handkerchiefs and more 
than a quarter-million pairs of socks. 


ber, officers’ and hospita) items are % 


not included in that total. 
Three-Day Service 
The men get three-day service on 
their laundry. They can hand ‘in 
their bundle of dirty clothes at their 
company on a Tuesday morning and 
get it back, smartly laundered, Thurs- 
day night. Or, if a company is shov- 
ing off on short notice, as has hap- 
pened, their laundry can be done 
in just one day if necessary. 
Modern methods accompany mod- 
ern equipment at the laundry. The 
laundry workers, like the soldiers 
whose clothes they keep clean, get 
an occasional “ten-minute break”. 
Captain Dowding said the short re- 
cesses give the workers more pep 
and energy, and a similar effect is 
gained by music piped into the plant 
through a public address system. 
Sometimes the music comes from 
records, sometimes from the radio. 
Captain Dowding didn’t say whether 
the laundry workers were permitted 
to isten to “soap operas”. 
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The shirt pressing section. That's a sleeve 
pressing machine in the center. The women 
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These are sock ironers which dry and iron 
socks at the same time. 
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Roberts 
Roundup 


| 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif. —‘If a 
trainee in Btry. C, 55th F.A. Tng. Bn. 
follows the heroic footsteps of his 
namesake, those axis bums should 
be on the lookout. The G.I.s name— 
Robert E. Lee. 


Laundr 
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TRY ’N KEEP ’EM AWAY! 

The daily average of civilians visite 
ing the soldiers-in-training at this 
vast infantry and field artillery re- 
placement training center during the 
last three months has been 350 and 
the monthly average has soared over 
| the 10,000 mark. 





| a 


| EX-SOLDIERS OFFERED JOBS 


| Servicemen awaiting honorable dis- 
: | charges through over-age or disability 
have been urged to remain at Camp 
Roberts and obtain jobs, paying good 
wages, in more than two dozen as- 
sorted occupations throughout the 
camp where civilians are employed. 
To date, a number have accepted of- 
fers and helping out in the war ef- 
fort. 








DISPATCH RATES AN ORCHID! 
Recently, radio station KGO as 
signed its ace news commentator, Rod 
Hendrickson to devote his exclusive 
quarter-hour noon-timie spot for a de- 
scription how .the Camp Roberts 
“DISPATCH”, weekly camp newspa- 
per operates. Nearly one million 
radio listeners, it was announced, 
heard the “plug” for the Army, the 
camp and the G.I.’s who prepare and 
edit the paper, and direct activities 
of the Public Relations Office, super- 
vised by Capt. Horace M. Morris, the 
camp PRO. The “DISPATCH” was 
recently selected by the ARMY 
TIMES as “one of the 10 best Army 
camp newspapers.” 

STARS ENTERTAIN SOLDIERS 

A galaxy of Hollywood entertainers 
headed by John Scott Trotter's 23 
piece band, assisted by 35 artists from 


They are typical 





Total of articles laundered that} Work in pairs and a good team can press of the modern equipment worth $300,000. 
month was 2,930,408—and, remem-' from 32 to 46 shirts an hour. Her name is Helen. 
ment 


Monroe 
Salvos 
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FORT MONROE, Va. — It seems 
that the memory of a company clerk 
exceeds events that of the proverbial 
elephant. M/Sgt. David E. Ling of 
the Chesapeake Bay Sector, said that 
in his salad days as a company clerk 
he could remember the names, serial 
numbers, home towns and dates of 
enlistment of 110 men. One day, 
without warning, a friend who had 
been a fellow-worker as company 
clerk, dropped in on him quite by 
accident. They had not seen each 
other in nearly two years, but Ling’s 
friend recited, unhesitatingly: “Ling, 
David E., 6941014, Vintondale, Pa., 
Dec. 29, 1937.” Ling, without batting 
an eyelash, replied evenly: “Hilde- 
brand, David J., 68950442, Grindstone, 
Pa., Nov. 9, 1939.” 





Two things of undoubted impor- 
tance happened the other day to 
Pvt. Murray A. Stoller, former 
Virginia lawyer now turned pub- 
lic relations editor-writer. The 
first was that he became a father, 
and hurried home so breathless 
No one could learn whether it was 
a hoy or a girl. Two days later, 
long before he could have stopped 
fluttering, DEML promoted him 
from private to sergeant. The staff 
doesn’t know what to expect when 
he returns. 

The story got around that the new 
type of chinaware and glassware the 
Army is using is unbreakable, and as 


a consequence it got a little “un- 
necessarily rough handling,” causing 
some breakage—so much so that of- 
ficials put on a warning that the 
crockery must be handled with the 


game care as ordinary chinaware and 
glassware. 


durability, but not unbreakable! 





RECOMMENDED 

Brig. Gen. Rollin L. Tilton, in a 
training bulletin to the men under 
his command, endorses a recent ar- 
ticle in the Infantry Journal which 
Geclares that “In recent months 
there has been too much emphasis, 
too many books on Judo and other 
forms of barehanded, unarmed de- 
fense. Rather strange doings in a 
country producing the finest, most 
deadly weapons known to man.” The 
article is written by Lt. Col. John 
Grombach. 





MORE THAN TWICE as many 
lives were lost in Great Britain last 


Just for the record, the 
new type is of considerably more 


By Pic. William Toffey 
CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Three young 
Royal Air Force flyers, on an 18-day 
furlough from their Canadian train- 
ing bases, paid their first visit to an 
American Army station this week 
when they were shown around Camp 
Cooke. 

The trio, two of whom were evacu- 
ated from France when the Germans 
invaded that country, got their big- 
gest thrills here in a cross-country 
peep ride. The peep, they asserted, is 
rougher and more exciting than an 
airplane. 

Army Times Host 
The visitors were Leading A\ir- 
craftsmen Ronnie Smith, of London, 
and Jim Carus of Blackpool, England, 
both of the RAF, and Aircraftsman 
1st Class Bob Craig of Montreal, who 
is in the RCAF. 
Smith, formerly of the RAF ground 
crew, was among those who escaped 
the German invasion at the historic 
Dunkirk evacuation, while Craig es- 
scaped “by the skin of his teeth” from 
Abbeyville, France. 
The fliers, on their way back to 
Canada after a visit to Los Angeles, 
were brought to Camp Cooke by Mr. 
Tom Streit, Army Times representa- 
tive, after they had expressed an in- 
terest in seeing an American camp. 
Here, two “Victory Division” en- 
listed men took over the job of en- 
tertaining the visitors, and through- 


WAACs Get Fifth 


Training Center 





Plans for the opening of a fifth 


training center for the Women's 
Army Auxiliary Corps were an- 
nounced by the War Department. 
The new center will have its head- 
quarters and one section ‘at Ruston, 
La. The other two sections will be 
located at Camp Polk, La., and Monti- 
cello, Ark. 

The WAAC, in keeping with the 
policy of the Army to make use of 
existing facilities rather than use 
critical materials for building, is lo- 
cating this training genter at the 
sites of three government-owned 
properties now being used as Army 
camps. Col. John A. Hoag, FA, who 
has been commandant of the First 
WAAC Training Center at Fort Des 
Moines, Ia., will assume the duties 
of commandant at the new training 
center. 

Col. Frank U. McCoskrie, Inf., has 
been named commandant at Fort Des 





wd from automobile accidents than 
im German air raids, 


Moines. 








British Flyers Marvel at American 


Camp, But Like Peep Ride Best of All 


out the trip the airmen expressed 
surprise at the excellence of the rec- 
reational facilities provided for the 
American soldiers. 


Nothing Like It 

There is nothing at their base like 
Service Club No. 1, they said after 
being shown around the club. They 
thought that Theater No. 1 was huge, 
and enjoyed the buttered popcorn 
which they got “on the house” from 
a theater attendant. - 

At the post exchange they found 
prices unusually low. The 13 cents 
for a package of cigarettes is a lot 
lower than the 30 cents they pay in 
Canada. Haircuts are more costly 
here, however. At their base, they 
said, they pay only a nicke] to have 
their hair clipped. 

The visitors dined at “Super-Serv- 
ice Co.” mess hall, and thought the 
meal was wonderful. Full sugar bowls 
surprised the men, who are allowed 
only one teaspoonful of sugar a day. 
Visits to the sports arena and the 
American Red Cross rooms at the 
station hospital, where they were re- 








Broadway and movies, will stage a 
gala “Clambake Follies” in the Sports 
Arena on March 7, it was anneunced 
by Pvt. John Bushallow, former movie 
dance director and associate of the 
Bing Crosby the&trical interests. 
FIRST AID CONSCIOUS 

With the object of providing every 
soldier with the fundamentals of Red 
Cross first aid training, classes are 
being conducted weekly for soldirs 
here by staff teachers. Upon success 
ful completion, servicemen are awarde 
ed certificates, 


ceived by Mrs. Storey, 
features of the trip. 

Finally, while they were waiting 
to leave, the Royal Air Force men 
were entertained with juke box se- 
lections at the “Victory Division” 
special services office. They loved 
swing and jive, they explained, and 
selected the hottest tunes on the 
record list. 

Amazed at Hospitality 

Throughout their trip, the young 
fliers were amazed at the hospitality 
of Americans. They went to the Hol- 
lywood Canteen, where Carus danced 
with Heather Angel. At the Floren- 
tine Gardens, Smith was called on to 
dance with the chorus. Meanwhile, 
Craig had been busy collecting auto- 
graphs, and exhibited his prize, the 
signature of Hedy Lamarr. 

The three were allowed to take | 
only $25 each out of Canada, but | 
they agreed that they had had the 
time of their lives on the trip. Now 
they are looking forward to going 
back to England shortly, and to re- 
turning to the fight. 


were other 





YANK TALKS JAP LINGO 

When Pvt. Richard E. Bailey, 
trainee in Btry. A. 52nd F. A. Tng. 
Bn., lands with his buddies in Tokyo, 
he’ll know his way around the bomb- 
shattered town. Prior to his indu@ 
tion, he was an associate director of 
the Tulelake, Calif., project of the 
War Relocation Authority, in charge 
of 525 Japanese as an agricultural 
aide and picked up the language, de 
scription of the capital city and cus 
toms of the little back-stabbers. 





A BORING JOB? 

S/Sgt. Frank “French” Costes, Hdq 
Det. SCU. small arms mechanic with 
an Ordnance unit stationed here has, 
jin two years, personally inspected 
every 1903 model Springfield rifle in 
camp for broken, missing or worn-out 
parts. “It’s still the best piece in the 
world,” he says. 
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AGE: 


The Week’s News of the Army Ground Forces 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington 


CTE TM 


HEADQUARTERS, AGF—Observa- 
tion of various maneuver problems 
was made by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair, commanding gen€®ral of the 
Army Ground Forces, and a group 
of officers from Headquarters this 
week, when they saw troops of the 
Third Army in action near Lees- 
ville, La. 

Maneuvers of troops at the Desert 
Training Center at Indio, Calif. 
were also witnessed by General Mc- 
Nair and his party. 


Rapid discharge from the Army of 
men over 38 whose commanding 
officers have approved their return 
to perform essential war work in 
civilian life is called for by General 
McNair in a directive issued to all 
units of his command this week. 
In some cases men qualifying for 
discharge have been sent to Service 
Commands to have their cases dis- 
posed of, General McNair pointed 
out. The present directive remind 

mmanding officers of Army Ground 

orces units that they have direct 

authority to discharge men over 38 
who are able to fill vital defense 
jobs. 


Elimination of unnecessary paper 
work is suggested as a means of re- 
ducing the requirements for type- 
writers in Ground Forces agencies 
by General McNair in his weekly 
directive. A stagger system under 
which personnel can use the ma- 
chines is also recommended as a way 
to reduce the need for more type- 
writers. 


On the second day of the inspec. 
tion, General McNair observed @ 
field exercise conducted by elements 
of the 10lst Airborne Division at 
Fort Bragg, commanded by Maj. Gen, 
William C. Lee, 

Second Army—First Lt. Olen S. 
Lund, who risked his life to save a 
soldier from plunging to his death 
from a 200-foot-high cliff during a 
Second Army Ranger School class, 
was presented with a Soldier’s Medal 





AIRBORNE OOMMAND—General 


McNair and high ranking members 
of his staff recently completed an 
inspection of the Airborne divisions 
now undergoing training under the 
supervision of the Airborne Com- 
mand. 

Brig. Gen. Elbridge G. Chapman, 
commanding general of the Airborne 
Command, personally conducted Gen- 
eral McNair and his party from 
Fort Bragg, N. C., on an inspection 
tour by air over the newly-estab- 
lished airborne training centers at 
Hoffman, N. C. The group also 
witnessed training activities of the 
82nd Airborne Division, commanded 
by Maj. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. 


by Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, commanding 
general of the Second Army. The 
presentation was made at the class* 
graduation, held at Camp Forrest, 
Tenn. 

While descending the cliff during a 
demonstration last February 8, Pfe. 
Mathew Kulczak lost his balance and 
fell over backwards. 

“The rope being used by Private 
Kulezak became engaged on his arm 
and leg and held him in this pre 
carious position. Lieutenant Lund, 
without use of rope or other aids, _ 
and in utter disregard of his own 
life and safety, descended to the 
position of Kulezak and held this 
soldier from falling until rescue 





could be effected,” the citation read, 








Pace 10 


Wasuincron, D. C. Marca 6, 1943. 





Overseas Veterans 


Eligible for VFW 


Two Kinds of Membership Available 
To Soldiers of World War Ul 


By Commander-in-Chief Robert T. Merrill 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 


By executive order, dated Nov. 6, 
1942, President Roosevelt authorized 
the issuance of medals for campaign 
service with armed forces of the 
United States in the present war. 

This executive order confirmed the 
membership eligibility cequirements 
which have: been recognized by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States ever since it was 
founded in 1899. Under this execu- 
tive order, membership privileges in 
our order are extended to all who 
have served outside the continental 
limits of this country at any time 
after Dec. 7, 1941. 

Under the President’s order, these 
medals are authorized for service in 
the American, European-African-Mid- 
dle Eastern, and Asiatic-Pacific areas. 
The presidential order also directs 
that the Territory of Alaska shall be 
considered as outside the continental 
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Devens 
Digest 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Under a 
joint Army-Navy program, hundreds 
of selective service inductees coming 
through the reception center here 
are given the chance of serving in 
the Naval services rather than the 
Army. 

For the last three weeks, Navy 
Men, Coast Guardsmen and Marines 
have been working in full coopera- 
tion with Army induction officers to 
fill the gap caused by the halt of 
voluntary enlistments into these 
services. 

The cooperation program devised 
by the Army and Navy has proved 
of material assistance in simplifying 
the induction process of both serv- 
ices. In the process of inducting re- 
cruits into the Army, those eligible 
for the Navy are “screened out” and 
the one process serves both branches. 
A recruit may indicate his preference 
for the Navy and if he qualifies men- 
tally and physically, and the daily 
quota for the Navy has not been 
filled, he will be assigned to that 
service. 





The first Devens WAAC-soldier 
marriage took place last week when 
attractive Vervian Cathleen Bu- 
chanan, 21, became the bride of 
Ist Set. Henry Fine, 31, of the 
Engineer Amphibian Command, 





As a prelude to the annual drive 
of the American Red Cross, the field 
center here released figures last week 
of the number of soldiers at Devens 
who received assistance last year 
from Americans through the Red 
Cross. 

More than 2200 soldiers passing 
through the fort last year plagued 
with personal troubles and heart- 
ache received aid and more than 3100 
were assisted with family problems. 
Since the Allowance and Allotment 
Act of 1942, nearly 500 were aided 
with allotment and insurance prob- 
lems. 


Eighteen hundred dependency dis- 
charge investigations were completed, 
and a number of soldiers who were 
absent without leave were contacted 
by local chapters and persuaded to 
return voluntarily, which in many 
cases resulted in lighter penalties. In 
addition, hundreds of sweaters, knit- 
ted helmets and scarfs have been dis- 
tributed to the soldiers needing them. 


SPECIAL 

Meet Pvt. Kenneth R. Spinney, the 

only recruit to come through the re- 
-teption center to receive a complete 
Army uniform—custom made. 

He’s a lad of a mere 330 pounds 
distributed over a 5 ft., 7 in. frame 
and six men of the Regimental Sup- 

y Office had to cut an entire GI 

e to meet the measurements of 
neck, 17 in., chest, 51 in., and waist, 
55 in. 


Churches Which Supply 
Chaplains To Be Cited 


Churches, colleges, religious orders 
and similar organizations which have 
lost the services of a clergyman 
through his becoming a chaplain in 
the Army will be eligible to receive 
certificates stating that fact and 

ned by the Chief of Chaplains, the 
ar Department announces. The 
document will contain the name of 








limits of the United States. All per- 
sons serving with the armed forces 
who are qualiffed to make applica- 
tion for the campaign medals de- 
scribed above are eligible for mem- 
bership in the VFW—the only war 
veteran organization in the United 
States’ which is composed exclusively 
of overseas veterans. 


Many thousands of soldiers, sailors 
and marines who are serving or have 
served in the U. S. armed forces 
round the globe in the present war, 
have already become members of 
the VFW. Two types of VFW mem- 
bership are available to these men. 
The first is through affiliation with 
one of the 3600 established posts 
throughout the United States, in the 
Territory of Hawaii and the Canal 
Zone. Of the thousands of men who 
have obtained this type of member- 
ship, many have sent in their appli- 
cations by mail from distant battle 
stations in response to correspond- 
ence from VFW posts in their home 
communities. Others are obligated 
into VFW membership when they re- 
turn to the United States on fur- 
lough, for hospitalization or for 
transfer to other duties after having 
participated in campaign medal serv- 
ice in one of the zones of warfare. 


The second type of membership 
available to eligible veterans is the 
membership-at-large. Such members 
are affiliated with no one particular 
local post for the duration of the 
war, Instead, they are “members-at- 
large” attached to the national head- 
quarters. 


In the war zone areas VFW “field 
units” are providing a satisfactory 
substitute for the regular VFW 
posts. Membership is restricted to 
the at-large category. 
The Cross of Malta emblem of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars speaks 
eloquently of distinctive wartime 
service in the theatres of operations. 
It is the insignia of a veteran organ- 
ization that is non-secretarian in 
character and patriotic in purpose. 
The objects of the VFW are fra- 
ternal, patriotic, historical and edu- 
cational; to preserve and strengthen 
comradeship among its members; to 
assist their widows and orphans; to 
maintain true allegiance ot the gov- 
ernment of the United States of 
America, and fidelity to its Consti- 
tution and laws; to foster true patriot 
ism, to maintain and extend the in- 
stitutions of American freedom, and 
to preserve and defend the United 
States from all her enemies whom- 








soever. 
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MASCOTS of the 13th Armored Division, Camp Beale, Calif, are Dale Hawkins, 11, (left of 
the two boys) and Joey Hamilton, 10, shown here with Lt. Joseph Carew and Maj. Carl Ernst. 


The two youngsters wrote Maj. Gen. John B. Wogan nominating themselves and explaining 


that they'd been thinking of “joining. up” for a long time. 


our country. 


They added: “We want to serve 
If you come to get us please come on a Saturday.” Armoraiders did come— 


and on a Saturday—and they were given certificates of their new jobs. They rode in trucks, 
tanks and half-tracks, visited the rifle ranges and examined all sorts of weapons and equip- 


ment. 


Their comments were brief. 


“Gee,” said Joey. 


“Gosh,” said Dale. 





9th Armored Prepares Musical 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—The 9th 
Armored Division Special Service 
Office is a beehive of activity now 
that they have begun casting for the 
new all-division theatrical produc- 
tion produced by and for the men of 
the division. The original script is 
now complete and has been named 
“As You Were.” 

This three-act musical comedy is 
different from most Army musical 
shows in that it is not a revue but 
rather carries a plot throughout the 
two-hour performance. It is con- 
cerned with the barracks life of men 
in an Armored Division. 

The book of lyrics of the show 
were written by Cpl. Julian Claman 
of the Division Special Service Office. 
Claman, in civilian life, wrote for 





the stage and radio and was one of 


the writers of “The Life of Riley,” 
the Cavalry Replacement Training 
Center show. 

The music for Corporal Claman’s 
lyrics have been supplied by Pvt. Al. 
Weiner, 52nd Armored Infantry Reg- 
iment. Ten songs have been written 
for the show. Weiner has been a 
music instructor and is a graduate 


of the Carnegie Tech School of 
Music. 
Capt. Joseph H. Keller, Special 


Service officer for the division, has 
placed Lt. William O, Helton in 
charge of the production and Lieu- 
tenant Helton will put the show into 
rehearsal as soon as the entire cast 
is selected. The premier is scheduled 
tentatively for the end of March. 
Lieutenant Helton hag sent out a 
casting call and expects the pick of 





FORT KNOX, Ky.—Lt. Gen. Jacob 
L. Devers, Chief of the Armored 
Force, commended Cpl. Owen Yan- 
cey this week for the corporal’s 
amazing six-months record of scrap 
metal and rubber galvage. 

In six months, Yancey rounded up 
a total of 406,270 pounds of rubber, 
armored steel, copper and brass, 
wire and scrap fencing, wrought 
iron and other scrap. 

More than 203 tons! 

He did it with a 2%-ton truck, 
block-and-tackle, crowbar, chain-and 
cables—and a bit of help occasionally 





from a couple of other soldiers, But, 


Corporal Wins General's Praise 


by and large, it was a one-man sal- 
vage corps at work. 

Yancey went over nearly every 
foot of the vast Fort Knox reserva- 
tion. He knew the ground well. As 
a boy he had played on much of the 
farmland which later was absorbed 
into the reservation, 


Old farmhouses which were ac- 
quired with the land, as well as 
barns, mills and other buildings, 
yielded a large quantity of old metal. 
In one abandoned farmhouse, Yancey 
found an old musket. Several old 
caissons, relics of previous wars, 
were also collected. 

Toughest job he encountered was 





FORT MONROE, Va.—Battery A 
of Col. Wilmer §. Phillips’ Coast Ar- 
tillery regiment here—was recently 
added to the growing roster of organ- 


izations at Fort Monroe which have 
distinguished themselves in some 
phase of training activity, when this 
submarine mine battery received an 
official commendation by Brig. Gen. 
Rollin L. Tilton, commanding general 
of the Chesapeake Bay sector. The 
commendation was presented for hav- 
ing attained the highly-prized rating 
of “Excellent” in a difficult submar- 
ine mine target practtee conducted a 
few months ago. 

Congratulating the officers and men 
of the battery on their skill and effi- 
clency, which enabled them to attain 
the perfect score of 100 in the mine 
target practice, Colonel Phillips, in a 
recent ceremony on the fort’s parade 
ground, read and presented the gen- 
eral’'s commendation to the officer 
commanding the battery at the time 





the church or organization and the 
mame of the chaplain. 


of the practice, Maj. James N. Car- 





Monroe Battery 
For Perfect Score in Test 


Commended 


gill. 
The impressiveness of the achieve- 
ment was heightened by the fact that 


in the night phase of the practice, the 
minute target itself was hit squarely 
and blown sky-high. . 





44th Armored Regiment 
Honored by New March 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—The 44th 
Armored Regiment March, composed 
and arranged by M/Sgt. Leland H. 
White, leader of the 44th A. R. Band, 
12th Armored Division, was given 
its first public presentation at a con- 
cert In Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Sergeant White is an old hand at 
concert work, having played several 
years with the Ringling Brothers 
circus band. The 44th Armored Regt 
ment March is now the official march 
of the regiment having been ap- 
proved by Col. Thomas Q. Donald- 





toting 3100 pounds of 20-inch pipe 
up a 750-foot cliff. He and two as- 
sistants broke the pipe into small 
pieces and carried them up a steep 
path to the top of the bluff. It 
took three days. 


Scrap collected by Yancey was de- 
livered to the Quartermaster Salvage 
Yards, which sold it to steel com- 
panies. Much of it has or will be 
used in making new Instruments of 
war. 

That’s why General Devers, who 
has encouraged scrap collection and 
rubber conservation throughout the 
Armored Force, wrote Corporal Yan- 
cey a personal letter of commenda- 
tion this week. 
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Chips 
LT 
FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo.— 
Representatives of Fox-Movietone 
News were at Fort Leonard Wood 


and filmed the destruction of a mock 
Nazi village set up by the Rangers. 











Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, commander 
of the Second Army, reviewed spe- 
cial detachments at the fort last 
week. He showed special interest 
in the Eighth Motorized Division 
Rangers, counterpart of the Brit- 
ish commandos. 


Friends and families of Fort Wood 
soldiers are advised by post authori- 
ties to stay away unless they have 
housing facilities reserved. There is 
an acute shortage of all kinds of ac- 
commodations around the post, with 
little prospect of an early improve- 
ment. 


the division talent to appear. The 
recent series of .Weekly Variety 
Shows and unit presentations, which 
have been held at the Service Club 
for the past several weeks, has 
shown the great amount of talent 
that the division possesses and Lieu- 
tenant Helton feels that every part 
will be cast adequately. Singers, 
dancers, comedians as well as actors 
will be needed. The most difficult 
role to cast will be that of the in- 
genue, Mabel, a WAAC from Brook- 
lyn. Lieutenant Helton particularly 
hopes to obtain men who have had 
experience in the production and 
stage management of shows. 


Livingston 
Loops 


AWM Tt 
CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—All the 
polishing going on around here is not 
being done on apples. The Special 
Services Section is offering cash 
prizes for the best day room in 
camp, and the men are doing a lot 
of heavy housework to make theirs 
sparkle for the judges. Entries will 
be judged on the basis of neatness, 
cleanliness, general appearance, type 
and condition of equipment and 


facilities for entertaining the men 
of the unit. 





Tiny, delicately carved wooden 
Ohinese figures, loaned by Brig. 
Gen. George H. Paine, command- 
ing general of the 46th F. A. Bri- 
gade, and Mre. Paine, provide 
authentic atmosphere for the 
“Know China Better” exhibit in 
the Service Club library. Another 


interesting display features Na- 
tional Negro History Week. 





One hundred and seventy years of 
faithful service to the Army by six 
men were represented recently at 
the ceremonies honoring M/Sgt. Will 
Nichols’ retirement. Five veteran 
non-coms acted as staff for Sergeant 
Nichols, who had 30 years of service. 
The staff and their years of service: 
M/Sget. W. H. Harrington, 30 years; 
M/Sgt. Johnnie Jones, 27 years; 
M/Sgt. Francis A. Sanders, 27 years; 
M/Sgt. Tom Baldwin, 28 years, and 
S/Set. Frank Fox, 28 years. 


CHORUS 

The 350th F. A. male chorus pre- 
sented a program of spirituals and 
classical and semi-classical music last 
Sunday at the 149th Infantry Chapel 
of the 38th Division. The group 4p 
peared at the invitation of Chap 











son, Commanding officer. 


lain Frederick of the 149th. 
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ODAY THE SCOUTING AND 
PATROLLING CLASS WILL 
TAKE UP MILITARY SKETCH- 
ING~~ QUICK SKETCHES 
OF ENEMY POS/TIONS 
ARE OF GREAT 












































By Sgt. A. J. Abruzzo, 
Armored Force, Fort Knox, Ky. 





























WHILE § WAS ZIPPIN’ THE "wey OUNCE LOOK AT 
PIPPIN OVER TO HER WOTEL 4 

SHE O.K'D & DATE $0 IF YOU 
SEE A HIGH SHINE ON MY 
BRASS YOU'LL KNOW 
WHERE IM HEADIN 


DID YOu GET HER 
THINKING IN TERMS 
OF HUMAN INTEREST] 


SERGEANT’ THE C.O. WANTS 
A MESSENGER IMMEDIATELY ! 
SEND ONE OF THE BOYS 
OVER OW THE DOUBLE , 





1. The Japanese Zero has an effec- 
tive range of twice that of any fighter 
plane built by the British, the 
Americans or the Germans. 

True False 
o 7” s 

2 In Tunisia the British are using 
anew tank which they have named: 

A. the Roosevelt 

B. the Churchill 

€. the Stalin 
’ . s 

$A captured prisoner’ should 
never be interrogated at the battalion 
or regiment C. P. but should be sent 































































of to the division intelligence officer 
st. first. 
True False REALLY, FELLAS, ('M OW BLITZ ME TS GLAMOR GAMS HERSELF ''D 

ng a Fel vy REPORTER powe © BETTER GET OVER AND PROTECT 

ve 4. Japanese officers must serve a FORCE. WHERE yy Wor HOWLERS CUTS JAE. our. 

are: period of time as enlisted men be- FIND YOUR CO 

ks, ° fore receiving their commissions. 

. True False 

ip- — oe 

; 5. Almost every sort of Allied 

——+* B plate was used in routing the Ger- ‘ 
mans at the Kasserine Pass, but can Are 
you pick out from the following list \ 

q the plane that was not used? : 
A. Mitchell B. Marauder C. Hur- — 
rleane D. Wildcat EE. Aircobra 2 


F. Lightning 


The 


riet . 
vhien 6.In commemoration of the siege 


Club of Stalingrad, King George VI of 
has Britain offered a sword of honor for 
alent the city to the president of the 
Lieu. USS.R. Do you know who he is? 
part A. Joseph Stalin 


germ | % Michail tvanovich xainin | He'll Improve Trio Takes to Pup Tents, ‘Catches on Quick 
































ctors 
ficult nL te CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—“Not . ° FORT SILL, Okla—After 10 
e in- 7. Germany has only two aircraft} so hot. I'll do better when I get Likes Them Despite Cold months with the 3rd Battalion, 
rook- | § *ariers. up against the Japs,” was the com- 167th Infantry, Pfc. Joe Hampton 
larly True False ment of Pvt. Jessie A, Platt after , : finally has sent his laundry out. 
had -. 2 scoring 15 bullseyes out of a pos- CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Taking, gregating and close contact. The Up to now he preferred to de 
and 8 It is said that Wellington made! gible 16 the first time he fired a |the quarantine restriction advice of|trio’s contagion free camp failed to| his own washing weekends. 

& profit of $300,000 on the Battle of| rifle on a Camp Edwards rifle | medical officers seriously, Cpl, Hector | ™ake them immune from daily phys- Hampton has paid out about $15 

Waterloo. How was this done? range. Forman, Pfc. Augustine Marinez and ical inspections, however. in laundry deductions without 
NWI a ee ,w in the Arm Pfc. John R. Goetz, 148th Armored po Rage — sending even a pair of socks. 

A. He collected the reward posted teas than the manta, Bees jest Signal Company, 8th Armored Di-| OXYGEN MASKS are now being _— 
by British bankers for the capture | , few miles from Sergeant York, | vision, spent the contagion period|™ade from plastics, saving rubber; WOMEN are building 60 per cent 





’ of Napoleon. World War I hero.” He is a mem- |bivouaced in their “pup tents” in-| for other uses. of the tanks made in England. 


B. He profiteered on the supplies | per of an anti-aircraft unit at this | stead of in the warm barracks. oon ee 
going to his own troops. 








C. Like,all his troops he shared camp. With a case of measles in the 

in the este taken from the French company, camp medical authorities 

es . ~ ordered the organization confined to 

CO Army. Even privates received part We Got Those its own area and daily physical in- 





of this booty, although their share 



































































































2 spections. The trio tried the camp- 
| the Page — enough to buy a Basin St. Blues ing out as a stunt first and then de- 
3 not  . cided they liked it. Temperatures | : 
ecial $ Although the Germans are A sleepy latrine, hovered around the 20 degree mark | 5 Look to the Sky for the 
cash famed for the speed of their blitz| A pastoral scene, with two at a for the entire period, ik Shape of Things to Come 
1 in tactics, one factor that slows them basin. Meanwhile other members of the A new thrill for air-minded readers . . . 
1 lot down considerably is that their The job isn’t fun, company were advised to avoid con- up-to-the-minute, yes, real newsy fine 
troops will not go into battle unless} The mirror is one you CEN. 300. | fee sat ons fous and ny ae The portect 9-peiat 
heirs field kitchens are close behind. The your face in. T h } _ A: bat ee peiding 
will Nazis carry no emergency rations. The lighting is bad, Oa S ower Bat u 
ness \ True False It’s driving you mad. That’s half AIR-AGE 
t in of it, brother. My G. I. shower’s a sweetheart 
ype j 10. A technical sergeant is not eli-| The farther you go, : ‘Awfully hard to squeeze (The new aviation magazine) 
and gible to receive a monthly family al- The first thing you know, you're She kisses warm and tenes cool Many large 8!/:x11%4" pages are crammed 
men lowance under the Servicemen’s De-| Shaving each other. But mighty ‘kes te tease ‘ with actual photographic pictures of scoops 
Pendents Allowance Act of 1942. A sleepy latrine, “gjitha i, MR etal a that will excite you . . . articles by leading 
Pe : ‘ 4 By being nothing when I press authors on aviation tell you just what you 
True False Where soldiers convene, with And nowhere when 1 seize aaa te tne 
den (Answers on Page 16. Natural intentions, , 15e A COPY 
_ And then hang around, : On sale now at all newsstands 
rig. . llv lik , But yet she seems to like me. 
née Guide to Syria Latest a a Vith a soothing, warm caress Special Offer— $1 00 
Bri- A Short Guide to Syria has been One fellow “heard this,” ae pe Se ca 10 ISSUES FOR * 
Prepared by the Special Service Divi- Another “heard that”, and that’s # <9 “ SILcO PUBLISHING CORP, Deo? a 
_ tion, Services of Supply. Like the| How they start, Though nothing but a shower sprite Re bee eee * T. 
the other Guides, it is designed to famili-| For rumor careens, With shining crystal tress, Here is my dollar. Send me the next fee 
in atize American troops with the In sleepy latrines, She's a flowing, faucet. fiancee , Pcs issues of AIR-AGE. 
her country and its customs and to pro-| Sweetheart! I wish I could possess. “ are SAME — 
Na- a friendly relations with the in- —Pvt. Eddie Cherkose, Pvt. Bob Tate ini ’ 
abitants. Fort MacArthur, Calif. Camp Tanforan, Calif. Se 
. | 
,~ AND WHY DID NEXT DAY [ 1 TOOK YOUR SUGGESTION.) AROLE LANDIS SAYS 
six 8U0 BROWN ! WHERE DID y ¢c : 
yr at you GET THAT . JOE SAY BOY IS \ BOYS, AND GOT SOME 
Will SAINER | THAT ? THIS ROYAL CROWN COLA ~ >) TAE TASTE -TEST 
_- Hour coin | | 6000! ‘ CONVINCED ME 
ean YOu COLA ae 
vice. NONE OF US BEST-TASTING maa 
rice: LIKE AND Pay COLA WE EVER KJ Tasting leading colas in paper 
ars; = cups, lovely Carole Landis voted 
ars; Royal Crown Cola best-tasting. 
ars; From coast to coast Royal Crown 
and was voted “ best-tasting cola”’ in 
5 out of 6 group taste-tests. Try 
vs Royal Crown Cola today. 
ZS 
- A ovAL € 
tas “Ss Ze * ee co ~ 
apel Si - a! Best by Teste-Test 7 . 
ee Seg eT See Carole Landis, star of the Charles R. Rogers Production 
hap a “THE POWERS GIRL” released through United Artists 
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Wildcats Get a Hot Bath 





AN INGENIOUS ARRANGEMENT provides hot showers for Wildcats of the 323rd Infantry, 


Soldier, Only 14, 
Gets Discharge 


Private at Camp Beale Admits 


Then Regrets It 


CAMP BEALE, Calif.—Pvt. Leon- 


ard Benjamni Irelan has been dis-|: 


charged. Private Irelna was a good 
soldier. His battalion commander 


said so, and Leonard himself said so, ; 


but the Army didn’t like his age. 
Private Irelan was 14. 


Young Irelan ran away from home 
last November and enlisted in the 
Armored Force. Assigned to the 
13th Armored Division, Leonard 
trained for several weeks with his 
pals in the tank outt, befere nos- 
talgia for his home in Henderson- 
ville, N. C., moved him to ask his 
company commander for a discharge. 

Dad Drove Tank 


He admitted to Lt. Garth Stevens 
that he was only 14 and had en- 
listed under his 17-year-old brother’s 
name because he “wanted to drive a 
tank like Dad did in the last war.” 

The day after making this admis- 
sion, the young soldier regretted it 
and asked to be allowed to remain in 


fe | the Army, but regulations would not 


Camp Rucker, Ala., during bivouac. Shower was built from salvaged material by the troops. 
Water is raised from the stream by the pump at l, piped under the fire at 2, and comes out 
is one stick of wood per man to keep the fire trench burning. 


hot at 3. Price of admittance 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Due to the 
forethought of their regimental com- 
mander, Col. Arthur P. Watson, sol- 
diers of the 323rd Infantry of Maj. 
Gen. Paul J. Mueller’s Wildcat (81st) 
Division, have the comforts of hot 
showers even while tenting in the 
field miles from their barracks, 

At the suggestion of the Colonel, 
members of the 323rd utilized a 
gasoline pump which pumped water 
from two springfed streams through 
a length of pipe which ran through 
a fire trench and to a raised platform 
with improvised showers, made of 
smaller pipes with holes punched in 
them. 

Bleachers also were provided. 
They were built on a slope adjoining 
the platform, the planks furnishing 
a place to leave clothes and to dry 
off afterward. Rustic bridges spanned 
the stream from which the water 
came, Corduroy walks insulated 


feet from mud. 

Because sufficient water was sup- 
plied to shower 15 to 20 soldiers at 
a time and an entire company in 45 
minutes, a schedule was effected 
which furnished a hot shower on the 
average of three times a week for 
each man in the regiment. And 
the price of admittance was one stick 
of wood per man, the wood being 
used to keep the fire burning in 
the trench. 

But baths aren’t the only conve- 
nience provided on bivouac. Men of 
the 8lst have a chance to keep up on 
world news even while they are 
training in the field under simu- 
lated battle conditions. And this de- 
spite the fact that circumstances 
make it necessary to leave most 
radios in barracks. 

In the 323rd Infantry, soldiers on 
bivouac keep abreast of the news 
by daily bulletins which are posted 





throughout the area. The regimen- 
tal radio is tuned in each noon to a 





news broadcast, and the material is 
transcribed from the reports by a 
stenographer. The eagerness with 
which the men wait for the noon 
“news call” attested to the project’s 
popularity. 

One of other similar methods is a 
record of a 7 a. m. broadcast put out 
by the Division Chaplain’s office, in 
which a concise summary of the lat- 
est events is contained. 

Even while on bivouac, soldiers of 
Company E, 323rd Infantry, enjoy 
meat, milk and butter kept luxuri- 
ously in a super-duper underground 
refrigerator which is rather more 
elaborate than the average. The pit, 
eight-by-eight feet wide and six feet 
deep, is floored by pine boughs and 
roofed by two layers of logs sepa- 
rated by more pine boughs and 
covered with earth. There is a 
rustically insulated trapdoor, a lad- 
der, and shelves built into the walls. 
Two 100-pound cakes of ice lasts 
about five days. 





Never Ate Meals But... 


GI Added 100 Pounds in Year 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—The 
largest man stationed at Camp Ed- 
wards—S/Set. Roy Birdwell, 320 
pounds—got that way eating between 
regular meals and skipping the rou- 
tine show calls. 

He is attached to the MPs at the 
station hospital since he soveht to 
be removed from his assigau nt as 
mess sergeant of Company L, 143rd 
Infantry, because he was putting on 
too much weight. 


Sergeant Birdwell, although he no 





longer eats breakfast and no longer 
eats between meals, has lost only 10 
pounds since he left his old outfit 
about three months ago. He reached 
his all-time high about the time he 
left Company L, when he tipped the 
scales at 330. 

Sergeant Birdwell weighed about 
238 when the 36th Division was ac- 
tivated in November, 1940. A year 
in the Army put nearly 100 pounds 
more on him. 

Asked about his diet In that year, 


Sergeant Birdwell said, “I didn’t eat 
much. A sandwich now and then, 
If the boys cooked something good, 
I would eat some. I used to sample 
the food to see that it was all right. 
I never ate regular meals then— 
just snacks in between.” 

Now his eating routine is different. 
He reports: “I don’t eat breakfast. 
I eat chow at noon with the boys 
here. Then I go home at night and 
have supper. No, I don’t eat be- 
tween meals anymore.” 


permit. 

The day Leonard was honorably dis- 
charged he told Maj. John B. Wogan 
that his biggest regret was that he 
had never been for a ride in a tank. 
The general told him that situation 
could be easily remedied, and within 
half an hour the 14-year-old soldier 
was out in a 13th Armored Division 
medium tank, bouncing over the 
roads and ranges of Camp Beale. 

Not All Fun 

Leonard admits the Army isn’t all 
fun. “Sometimes I like it, and some- 
times I don’t,” he said, adding, “but 
mostly I like it.” 

Lt. Col. L. B. Woodbury, Jr., bat- 
talion commander, said the runaway 
schoolboy was “a good soldier with 
plenty of interest in his work. The 
whole battalion is sorry to see him 
go.” 

Weighing 10 pounds more than 
when he came in the Army and 
“lots stronger,” Leonard said goodbye 
to his 13th Armored Division pals and 
started back to North Carolina to 
school. 

He’s in the seventh grade. 


Timoshenko’s 


Kin at Hood 


CAMP HOOD, Tex.—While, in Rus- 
sia Red Armies under the command 
of General Timoshenko are hurling 
back the Nazis, a Chicago-born sol- 
dier here, Pvt. Alex Timosenko (his 
family dropped the “h”), is too busy 
training with a T.D. Battalion to 
think about his family’s ties with 
the Soviet commander. 


More than a year ago when the 
Russians held back the Germans for 
the first time, Private Timosenko 
was asked by reporters if he was 
related to the Russian general. And 
in Chicago, the soldier’s family was 
questioned similarly, Although there 
is no actual proof, the Illinois Timo- 
senkos believed they are related to 
their namesake who has been called 
a hero of the fighting in Russia. 

You see, Private Timosenko’s fa- 
ther fought in the Russian Army 
many years ago—and Camp Hood's 
Timosenko may some day fight along 
side the forces of his famous relative 








in smashing the same Axis armies. 





Troops in Western Theater 
To Get New Sleeve Insignia 


PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
Calif—A new shoulder sleeve insig- 
nia will soon make its appearance on 
troops in the Western Theater of Op- 
erations, it was announced today by 
Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt, command- 
ing general of the Western Defense 
Command and Fourth Army. 


The War Department has approved 
A design for a two-inch square, one 
point up, divided horizontally by a 
zig-zag line with two points down. 
The lower part is black and the upper 
part is red. The latter is charged 
with a yellow conventionalized sun 
issuing from behind the partition 
line. 

The device, the square, Is a geo- 
metric arrangement of mountains 
found throughout the Western De- 
fense Command, and it also forms the 
letter “W”, thus being symbolic of 
the Western Defense Command and 
indicating protection, 

All non-divisional units assigned to 
the Western Defense Command and 
Fourth Army, except Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company, Western 
Defense Command and Fourth Army, 


—-_-s<-<-—<-- 


the Fourth Air Force and Harbor De- 
fense organizations, will wear the 
new shoulder sleeve insignia, as soon 
as it is available. 


Campbell Medics Learn 
Practice Makes Good 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Constant 
practice makes good, the 78th Arm- 
ored Medical Detachment, 8th Arm- 
ored Division, discovered by averag- 
ing a mile in 11% minutes on a re- 
cent road march, 

Detachment training officers laid 
out a four mile course and the unit 
took the first crack at it with packs 
and equipment on February 8. Time: 
60 minutes. On February 11 they tried 
it again. Time: 56 minutes. Third at- 
tempt was on February 15. Time: 50 
minutes. On the fourth try the de- 
tachment made the course in 46 
minutes, 








SEVENTY-FIVE Army Engineers 





can construct a 200-foot bridge in two 
hours. 














“It wasn't necessary to hang up that sign, Mulkey.” 
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Age, 


PVT. IRELAN 
Only 14... 


MULL ETL 


Barkeley 
Blasts 


MLA lf Scott 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex-4 
trainee in Co, C, 64th Bn., MRTC 
approached the desk of Cpl. Milto 
Willner, company mail orderly, with 
a worried look on his face, Th 
private shuffled over to the desk 
and handed a fat envelope to th 
corporal. 

“It’s pretty heavy,” he told th 
corporal. “Do you think I haw 
enough postage on it?” 

Corporal Willner examined the er 


velope. There, in the upper right 
hand corner, was penned: “Free 
Free, Free.” Corporal Willner 


thought it would be sufficient. 





The march “MRTC,” written by 
Sgt. Chester G. Osborne of the 
MRTC band and dedicated to Brig, 
Gen. Roy C. Heflebower, MRTO 
commandant, went to the pub- 
lisher’s this week, it was an- 
nounced by M/Sgt. Vite Alfredo, 
band director. The song, being 
published by the National Educa- 
tion of Music in Los Angeles, 
Calif.. may soon be featured by 
Merle Evans and his Ringling 
Bros. band. 





“Man-of-the-hour” is Cpl. William}, 
I. Stewart of Co. D, 65th Bn., MRTC. 
While his fellow-cadreman told an 
MRTC reporter of their accomp- 
lishments in civilian life, he sat at 
his desk and drummed on the tabl 
top with his fingers. Ag his pal 
feats became more and more start 
ling, he drummed louder and 
louder. The interviews finally over, 
Corporal Stewart puffed out his 
chest, pounded on the desk for at 
tention and roared: 


“Now take me for instance. I 
haven’t done a thing most of my 
life except sell medical supplies” 
He shook his head sadly and lowered 
his voice, 

“When I wasn’t selling medical 
supplies I went fishing.” Corporal 
Stewart puffed out his chest and 
pounded again. 

“And I don’t want a — -—> 
bit of publicity!” he bellowed. 











MA 

VICTORY Field 
Fellow trainees are giving the “VE spor 
for Victory in Co. C, 64th BM§ drop 
MRTC. ment 


Only in the sixth day of his basi 
training in the Medical Department 
Pvt. James T. Victory of Co. C has 
amazed his fellow trainees as well 
as the company officers and nom 
coms by his speed and dexterity is 
the art of pack-rolling. 

Victory earned the hypothetical 
“V" as well as the admiration of 
concerned when he rolled a full pack 
in exactly two minutes and 40 se 
onds. His officers say he never had 
any previous experience at it, either. 

Victory, however, still has a way# 
to go before he can match the feats 
of Sgt. Velon Benton, also of 
C, who does the job in two minutes 
and 15 seconds. 


PX Prices Reduced 

CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—GI pay 
checks will stretch much farthef 
nowadays with the reduced price 
in the post exchanges. Candy am 
chewing gum, formerly selling fot 
five cents per item, have been Tt 
duced to three cents. Towels, 508? 
shaving cream, and tooth paste af? 
being sold at cost. The price of prae 
tieally everything sold in the ca® 
teens has been reduced. 
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| CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Paced by 
brilliant floor work and shot- 
jaking of Sgt. Ben Auerbach, the 
Aicamp Pickett Pirates shaded Fort 
"Ai stis, 38-37, to win the Capital City 
gue basketball championship. The 
ory not only gave the title to the 
s but gave them révenge for 
only league loss of the season. 













CAMP GRA N T, lll.—Camp 
Grant’s boxers took six of eight 
bouts in a recent match with the 
sith St. Naval Station of Chicago. 
Gene Roberts, Grant 118-pounder, 
cr won his match on a_ technical 


knockout in the second round, for 
f the only knockout of the match. 





SCOTT FIELD, Ill.—Pvt. James 
Burden, former Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College star, captured 

individual scoring championship 
Scott Field by amassing 241 points 
in 14 league games for an average 
172 points per game. He led the 
st in field goals with 102 and in 
wl shots with 37. 





JACKSON, Miss.—After a slow 
start in the Army Collegiate league 
in Jackson, which included Missis- 
sippi State Guard and the Jackson 
Army Air Base, the Mississippi 
Ordnance Plant won 10 straight 
games and the league champion- 
ship. Leading the team was Sat. 
Edgar Wilms, who averaged 14 
points a game for 25 games. 





BLACKLAND ARMY FLYING 
SCHOOL, Tex.—Sgt. Willie “Babe” 
Ritchie, recently transferred here, is 
of the rare boxers who has faced 
Louis in the ring and lasted to 
the end of the fight. Ritchie, who 
also fought Max and Buddy Baer, 
King Levinsky, Bob Pastor, Billy 
Conn and Pat Comiskey, fought Louis 
in New York in 1941 and lost a de- 
tision, but was not knocked out. 


v0 





CAMP STONEMAN, Calif.—Pvt. 
Frank Kovacs, who prima-donnaed 
and clowned his way through one 
of the greatest orgies the ama- 
teur and professional tennis world 
*Thas ever seen, has an idea that 
mass interest in table tennis (one 
his sidelines) can be stimulated. 
le cites the fact that doctors pre- 
scribe ping pong for persons with 
weak eyes; it’s a known fact that 
it will greatly strengthen eye mus- 
tles and reflexes plus step up re- 
action timing. Kovacs would like 
to tour Army camps, giving exhi- 
bitions and then organizing play. 































ler 
ally over, 
out his 
« for ab 
ance. If FORT SHERIDAN, Ill.—Ed Bog- 
team, got lost recently 
and missed a train which was to take 
his team to play in Joliet, Tll., against 
Joliet Junior college. He finally 
found a bus which got him to Joliet 
hen the game was half over. He 
Iped his team to victory by scornig 
ght points in the second half. 


ved. a 
MATHER FIELD, Calif.—Mather 
Field did not fare very well in two 
y the “V" sports recently when its golf team 
Ath BME dropped a 8-7 decision to the Sacra- 
mento municipal golfers in Vic- 
his basie League competition, and & 
partment combined Mather-Kohler Field box- 
o. C isi ing team dropped a 714-314 match to 
as well San Jose Spartans. Only one 
ind noi Mather Field boxer was victorious. 
cterity In, piesa 
FORT HEATH, Mass.—Willie 
rothetical oppe, world’s champion billiard 
on of all yer, shattered the sensational 
full pack nning streak of Pvt. Morton Gold- 
d 40 had Trg in a recent exhibition match. 
ever bh fhlight of the exhibition was the 
it, either pocket billiard game when Goldberg 
s a way with a score of 9-14. For a 
the feats fle it looked as if Hoppe were 
0 of Cifecing to be beaten in the straight 
| minutes 


il billiard game when Goldberg had 
to 6 for Hoppe, but Goldberg 

ised a scratch shot and Hoppe 

piled up three straight racks. 

GI pay 
farther 

d prices 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—An 
an stunt was turned in by 
ndy and] “* 36th Armored Regiment “In- 
iling for} *@ibles” when they played and 
been re Won three basketball games in as 
ts, sop PY nights, The “Invincibles” 
paste are onary Beery Air Base, 70-23, 
» of prac ty led Smyrna Air Base ites first 
the car ae 17 starts, 40-28, and then 
s¢ Hassam 
| Merb 


Hall quintet of Van- 
university, 71-43. 
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PVT. ROBERT OLIVER 


Bootin Home Bangtails Took 
Training that Rivals 


By Cpl. Harold M. Wade 

FORT ADAMS, R. I.—Bobby Oliver 
used to boot the bangtails home to 
the cheers of thousands of two-dollar 
bettors. That was before Uncle Sam 
called him from the silks of the race 
track to the khaki of the Army. 

Now Pvt. Robert Oliver, erstwhile 
leading jockey of Canada and Cuba 
and a well-known rider on Eastern 
and Southern United States tracks, 
is playing nursemaid to—oh, the hor- 
ror of it all!—a group of mules here 
at Fort Adams. 

Glad Horses Can’t Read 

The mule may be a valued mem- 
ber of the Army—but to a 21-year-old 
youngster who has spent the last 
five years on top of sleek thorough- 
breds it’s nothing short of sacrilegi- 
ous. 

The only thing that worries him 
is what the boys at the tracks will 
say when they find out he’s curry- 
ing a donkey. He can think of a 


thoroughbreds 





MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—When John 
Keating toured Europe with the Brit- 
ish ice hockey champions in 1938, 
they stopped over at Garmich-Parten- 
kirchen for a tilt with the German 
titleholders. Adolph Hitler, escorted 
by a large military escort, was a 
spectator. 

“Black Mike! That so-and-so is up 
in the stand,” Keating, who is a 
student in the Army Air Forces Non- 
Commissioned Officers Physical 
Training Instructors School here, 
heard one of the German players 
say. 

“I hope ‘Black Mike’ drops dead,” 
another German replied. 

Several days later, Keating was 
informed that Hitler was referred 


to as “Black Mike” by the Nazi- 
hating Germans. 
“But they were scared stiff to 


say what they thought about Hitler,” 
Keating added. “You couldn’t men- 
tion Hitler’s name unless it was 
praise. So, when they wanted to talk 
about the Fuehrer they would always 
mention ‘Mike’ or ‘Black Mike’!” 
The 26-year-old athlete, who for 
the past five years played with the 
Detroit Red Wings and the Indian- 
apolis Capitals, holds the British ice 
hockey scoring record of 45 goals and 
40 assists. 

A native of Ontario, Keating left 
his Canadian home in 1937 for Lon- 
don university where he was; offered 
an athletic scholarship. 

While there, the Greyhound Racing 





2000 See Monmouth 
Semi-Final Meet 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J. — The 
largest crowd ever to watch a box- 
ing show at Fort Monmouth, attend- 
ed the semi-final round of the 15th 
Signal Training Regiment tourna- 
ment last week. Nearly 2,000 jammed 
every available spot to see the 12-bout 
show. 

Company “O” claims the individual 
title. for winners of the semi-final 
rou Three men, Col. Larry Davis, 
129; Sgt. Paul Worthy, 156, and Sgt. 
Arnold Newman, 165, won their 
bouts. 

Three knockouts gave the crowd 
plenty of action. With the exception 
of one or two fighfers, none of the 





Monmouth swingers have had any 
ring experience up until a month ago. 


Nazi Sportsmen 
Hate ‘Black Mike’ 


association, operators of two ama- 
teur hockey teams in the British Ice 
Hockey league, gave the red-headed 
speedster a contract. 

His brilliant record induced Billy 
Boucher, well -known hockey scout, 
to recommend him to the Detroit 
Red Wings who were in Europe in 
1938 for a series of exhibition games 
with the Montreal Canadians. 


Known as a “hard-shot wingman,” 
Keating has engineered more than 
20 goals in each of the years he has 
been with the Red Wings. 


Riley Hopeful Reaches 
Gloves Quarterfinals 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—Tony Ancona, 
CRTC hopeful and pride of the Kan- 
sas City Golden Glove team, lost a 
close fight to Mose Corona, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., in the quarter-finals of 
the Chicago tourney last week. An- 
cona’s defeat surprised thousands of 
fight fans in the Chicago Stadium, 
who were looking for the agile 147- 
pounder from the replacement center 
to cop the welterweight title in this 
year’s event. 

In Corona, he met an experienced 
puncher, who had the advantage in 
reach and height. Last-minute wager- 
ing favored the stocky MP from the 
CRTC to stop Corona and go on to 
the crown. In spite of the slight 
edge he carried in the first two 
rounds, Ancona slowed down in the 
third, and caught a hard right from 
Corona which turned the tide. 


~SKLER-VUE” KNIFE RACK 
$2.95 Each 


FOB 
Factory 
Shows shape of each 
blede et @ glance. 
Holds any style or 
size of knife up to 
10" blade. Holds 
sharpening steel. 
Keeps knives clean 





Army's 


lot of names they can throw at him 
when he once again goes back to the 
paddocks — and he’s mighty glad 
horses can’t read. 

Back in 1937 Oliver made his rid- 
ing debut atop a horse called Ginger 
R. It was named after Ginger Rog- 
ers, the cinema star, but “it wasn’t 
built like her,” nor did it run like 
a headliner, either. 

Ridden for Crosby 

Since then he has ridden at all 
the New York tracks, Suffolk Downs, 
Narragansett, the southland, Canada 
and Cuba. He has been a good aver- 
age jockey. He has had his share 
of the winners—and he has had a 
goodly number of those that like to 
eat dust. 

He has ridden Bing Crosby's horses 
—and disputes the assertion they 
would be good fodder for a soap fac- 
tory. “He has good horses,” Oliver 
defends. 


face a couple of times while pursuing 
his livelihood and emerged — un- 
scathed; he was up on a $207 winner 
and didn’t have a cent on the horse; 
he won 36 races in a month and a 
half in Canada in 1939 and had 49 
in the '40-’41 season at Cuba, enough 
to make him the leading rider of the 
season in each instance—and he has 
subjected himself to a training pace 
that makes the Army ritual fade by 
comparison. 

Pluto Water, Ugh! 
For breakfast he had a cup of cof- 
fee—and it was black. There might, 
On occasion, be a bottle of Pluto wa- 
ter to go with it(ugh!)—but abso- 
lutely nothing else. 
If he was a bit too heavy to sad- 
die a mount in the afternoon he went 
through a stiff conditioning program. 
He would attire himself in two sets 
of winter underwear; then a rubber 
sweat suit, a pair of old trousers, a 
leather jacket, a towel around his 
neck and a hat pulled down over his 
ears. This, mind you, with the tem- 
perature reading 90 in the shade of 
an average summer day. 
To make certain he was going to 
shed his poundage the jockey would 
jog three, four or five miles—and 
perhaps more! When he came back 
to the paddock, says Oliver, he could 
extend his arms groundward and wa- 
ter—and pounds—would pour off his 
fingertips in a stream. 





A GROUP of correspondents in 
England are being trained to act as 
bomber crews on high-altitude flights 
so that they can better report the 


Private Oliver looked death in the|# 


Queer 
Training 
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CPL. JOSHUA WILLIAMSON 
Tied for high jump mark 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—The Army 
has its own tricky obstacle courses 
for the training of its soldiers, but 
none surpass in weirdness and orig- 
inality the obstacle course Cpl, Josh- 
ua Williamson set up here to train 
himself for the AAU National Field 
and Track meet, held Saturday night 


in Madison Square Garden, New 
York. 

During the meet Corporal William- 
son, former Atlantic City High and 
Xavier University luminary, tied for 
the national high jump champion- 
ship of the year. He and William 
Vessie of Columbia, both cleared the 
crossbar at 6 feet 6 inches. 

But a soldier in training for com- 
bat isn’t necessarily fitting himself 
for high jump competition. So Cor- 
poral Williamson began mysterious 
late-afternoon trips into the adjacent 
woods. Curious soldiers who followed 
him beheld a truly weird and un- 
orthodox training program. He had 
found two saplings growing side 
by side. He had driven small nails 
into them at half-inch intervals, and 
had cut another thinner sapling to 
use as a crossbar. He had dug a 
pit and had used wheelbarrows to 
haul sawdust to it from a nearby 





bombings of Germany. 


mill. 








cloth. 
leather trim. 


and play on it for 30 days. 


months. 


table! 
Cincinnati. 





end edges shar,. 
Eliminates danger of 
cutting hands or 





| fingers. Glass front 
can be removed for 
cleaning. Very com- 
pact, only 9 wide, 
and 1314" high. 
Colors: Red, Ivory, 
White and Natural 
ze Wood: packed one 





in @ box, weight ap- 
prox. 3 Ibs. Hangs 
conveniently in eny 
handy plece in 


E> 5 
ey, 
kitchen. 


KLER-VUE KNIFE RACK CO. 








Regulation Size 4x8 


1019 Broadway 





St. Albans, Long Islend, New York 





For Your Company Rec Hall— 
This Table Complete for $275.00 





It?s Thoroughly Modern, Fully Guaranteed, 


Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 


Pebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails. 


Best double-quick cushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 


HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 
PLAN: Order the table now. Set it up 
Then pay 
$25 per month each month for eleven 
Or if your budget will stand 
it, we'll allow you a discount of 2 per 
cent if the entire amount is paid within 


30 days from date of shipment. Under — gunenea an 
either plan, you pay nothing until tached, 1 triangle, 1 


you've had a chance to try out the 
The price of $275 is F. 


We also offer to prepay the freight 
on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 
to be paid on receipt of invoice. 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 





Included FREE with 
the above table are: 
1 set Hyatt balls and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 


bottle and shake balls, 
1 bridge, 1 rubberized 
dust cover, 1 set mark- 
ers complete with wire 
hook. and stretcher, 1 
brash, 1 dozen chalks, 
1 dozen tips, 1 tube ce- 
ment, 1 book rules— 
with wrenches and 
complete supplies te 
assemble the table. 


O. B., 











Cincinnati, Ohio 
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McCoy Tops Army 


In Paralysis Drive 
Camp’s $6000 Is One-Third Better 


Than Second-Place 


CAMP McCOY, Wis.—At the top of 
all Army posts in the country in 
donations to the March O’ Dimes 
campaign for funds to fight Infantile 
Paralysis, Camp McCoy officers and 
soldiers contributed $6,657.86 to the 
humanitarian cause. 

This exceeds by more than one 
third the contributions of the post 
reported in second place in dona- 
tions, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., which 
collected only $4,381.16. 


PUTT 


McClellan 
IRTC Blasts 


Boe T UMMM ULLAL MUM 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—Almost 
anyone, at one time or another, has 
geen an Army band. They’re thrilled 
at the sight of the high-stepping 
marchers, the blaring instrument, 
the straight, even lines and the im- 
maculate uniforms. 

But few ever stop to think of the 
hard work that is required of the 
musician who aspires to become an 
Army bandsman. To become just 
an ordinary bandsman requires years 
of study but to make the Army 
band it’s even harder and more ex- 
acting. It’s not all just making the 
music. 

Pfc. Nathaniel Holman was just 
an “ordinary musician” when he 
came into the Army a few months 
ago. Today he’s a proud member of 
the IRTC Third Band and he gives 
us an idea of what the Army 
“music-makers” must be able to do. 

“All Army musicians are first and 
foremost—soldiers,” he says, “and 
as such they must be trained fight- 
ing men first and bandsmen second. 
They must be able to shoulder arms, 
hike long distances, live hard and 
charge the enemy along with the 
- other men ‘in the line.’ 

“Soldiers are famed as professional 
marchers,” he continues, “and play- 
ing music and marching creates a 
task of coordination far surpassing 
the requirements of the ordinary 
soldier.” 

As an example he suggests: “Try 
walking while reading a _ printed 
page, whistling a ditty and at the 
same time keeping abreast of four 
other persons distributed at a yard’s 
length all the while keeping directly 
behind the man in the line in front. 

“Out of the corner of a music- 
reading eye he snatches occasional 
covert glances at the man on his 
right to keep the line “dressed” or 
even. He’s also got to keep an eye 
on the drum-major’s baton by means 
of which the drum-major denotes 
movements the band will execute. 

“Arduous, persistent and _  gruel- 
ling music practice plus exhaustive 
military and band drills is the stuff 
that goes into the making of the 
Army bandsman,” Holman sums it 
up. 


FIVIPINO 

Pvt. Carlos A. Cartagena of Sev- 
enth Regiment Headquarters Detach- 
ment once was a captain in the 
native of the Islands, having been 
born in Aparri, one of the 
towns to feel the brunt of the Japan- 
ese aerial attacks, and left the is- 
lands to come to America to further 
his education. He attended the 
University of Nebraska, specializing 
in engineering, and helped finance 
his tuition by appearing as a soloist 
and guitarist in small shows in near- 
by towns. 
de- 


under General MacArthur in 


fanse of the Philippines. 


If -Pvt. Hyman Albert of Com- 
pany B, Seventh Battalion, hasn’t 
got a good fit in his GI’s—it’s his 
own fault. He’s a former produc- 
tion manager of a firm that man- 
ufactured OD clothes for the Army. 

Right at home on the bayonet 
course is Pvt. Hochberg of Company 
D, Seventh Battalion. In fact the 
long knife brings back fond mem- 
orles to him—he used to be a sword 
swallower. 


Fellow-trainees thought Cpl. 
D. D. D. Dennis of Company C, 
23rd Battalion, stuttered when they 
asked him hig name. When they 
found out his initials are actually 
“DDD,” they promptly nicknamed 
him “Dee.” 


Just call me “Joe.” That’s what 
Pvt. Alexander Skrzestewski of Com- 
any A, 23rd Battalion, tells his hut- 
mates and fellow-trainees when they 
ask him his name. “Joe” says he’s 
been called everything. 


first | 


He helped train some of | 
the fine Filipino soldiers who fought | 





Post 


Gifts of the famed Second Infantry 
Division alone, which is training 
here, totaled $4,220.16. “My warmest 
congratulations to you men of the 
Second Division,” commented Col. 
George M. MacMullin, post com- 
mander. “You did your part—in fact, 
more than your part. You exempli- 
fied the best that is typically and 
splendidly ‘American’ with your 
generosity. I thank you personally, as 
I know our President does, in whose 
name the drive was held.” 


Said Maj. Gen. Walter M. Robert- 
son, Second Division commander who 
headed the drive there: “I am not 
surprised at the fine spirit with 
which our men cooperated in the 
Fight Infantile Paralysis campaign 
and, I must say, I am highly pleased. 
We'll clean up any other campaign, 
whether it’s fighting or helping such 
a cause, in the same over-the-top 
way.” 

Biggest donation from an enlisted 
man was $25 from Pfc. Morris Brown 
of 1606 QM. The unit with the largest 
per capita donations was the Sth 
General Hospital, with gifts amount- 
ing to $200.81. 


Keynoting the spirit of the drive 
was the stiff competition between 
the two post service clubs in raising 
money. Dances with soldier-talent to 
entertain were held at each and the 
two officers’ clubs. For a time, no 
questions were answered in the of- 
fice of Service Club No. 1 until. a 
donation was forthcoming Into the 
large Wishing Well coil receiver. 
Both service clubs raised $392.32. 


TUTTLE ite tH ce 


Benning 
Briefs 


{WATHYNT VTA eA CUE tec 


FORT BENNING, Ga. — Brunette 
Verna Linnett of Bluffton, Ind., is 
the queen and sweetheart of the 10th 
Armored “Tiger” Division by virtue 
of her victory over 13 other contest- 
ants representing every major unit 
in the division. 


Her sweetheart, Sgt. Phil Lager- 
bloom of Division Headquarters Com- 
pany, wore a flush of victory when 
she was crowned at a Valentine 
party. Now, his flush is more or less 
permanent and is diagnosed as a case 
of the measles. 


While Fort Benning trains thou- 
sands of land-lubbering soldiers, a 
10,500-ton Liberty ship has been 
launched to carry the name of Ben- 
ning over the Seven Seas. Both the 
ship and the fort were named after 
the famed Georgian statesman and 
soldier, Brig. Gen. Henry L. Ben- 
ning, who won the title of “Old 
Rock” in the War Between the 
States. 


Winning a highly-prized medal in 
one war and not finding it out until 
another war is well under way was 
the unusual experience of Capt. Cor- 
nelius C. Koert of C Company, Main- 
tenance Battalion, 10th Armored Di- 
vision. 

Upon writing for a copy of his cita- 
tion authorizing him to wear the 
Purple Heart, he learned he also had | 
won the Silver Star for gallantry in 
leading his men in the 105th Infan- 
try, 27th Division, through a battle 
on the Hindenburg Line just 43 days | 
before the Armistice. 


Still another unit at Fort Ben- 
ning is able to boast of an unusual 
dog as regimental mascot. This time 
it is the Provisional Truck Regi- 
ment, a part of the Infantry School 


“Roll out the barrel, Fido wants to 
sleep.” That soon may be a new 
theme song for the Army’s War Dogs 
as a result of an innovation in dog 
housing recently developed by the 
Quartermaster Corps, the War De- 
partment announced. 

Whiskey barrels—minus the whis- 
key, of course—appear to be the 
warmest, most comfortable, and by 
far the most economical kennels yet 
devised for dogs who are serving 
their country in the Army’s K-9 
Corps. The Quartermaster Corps re- 
ports that some 250 barrels have 
been converted into firsteclass dog 
kennels at a total cost of only $3.50 
each compared with an average cost 
of $30 for standard-type kennels. 
Furthermore, the dogs seem to like 
the new-style homes better. 
Converting a whiskey barrel into 
a dog kennel is a simple and inex- 
pensive operation. The barrels are 
carefully cleaned and parffined to 
insure the utmost sanitation, Then 
they are mounted on wooden cradles 
which keep them at an even keel a 





short distance above the ground. An 
entrance is cut into the end of the 
barrel, which faces the south and is 
covered with a blanket. The dog’s 
bedding is placed inside the barrel 


protection against the elements. 

As rapidly as possible each barrel- 
kenrel is being augmented by a 
front “porch” with a slanting roof 
which adds to the protection of the 
entrance against rain and snow and 
its own weight, thus permitting it 
to be lifted off easily and thoroughly 
cleaned each day. Because of the 
tight construction of a barrel made 
to carry liquids it offers 100 per cent 
protection. 

In appearance, the new kennels 
are not unlike, in miniature, the 
igloos or hutments erected for sol- 
diers in Iceland and other overseas 
bases where the roofs are curved for 
added warmth and protection against 
the wind. 

The idea of using a barrel for 
shelter is not entirely new, it being 
recorded in fiction, at least that 
many notables including the immor- 





tal Huckleberry Finn lived in 
comfort for months in a hogsheag 


Crowder Unit Ge 





Coat-of-Arms, So m 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—A ep 
arms and a new regimental 7, 
made their appearance at the 


Signal Corps Training Center, ¢ 


Crowder. 

The coat-of-arms is for the 8 
Signal Training Regiment. It fg 
ored orange and white a bears 
lightning flash, a telephone rege 
and a radio tower, a burning begs 
and a pair of bear’s gambs. They 
te’ is “Findere Coelum Aratro” 
furrow the skies with a plow), 

The new march is the “80th f 
ment March” played for officers 
men of the regiment as a climax 
the presentation of the second edit 
of “Blackouts of the 800th”, 











Service Command. 


This mascot, named “Astrid,” is 
one of the famous Bouvier de Flan- 
dre work dogs of pre-war Belgium. 
The breed, which created a pro- 
found impression in the Interna- 
tional Dog Show in Brussels in 
1910, is almost unknown in this 
country. 

Canada’s First Parachute Battal-| 
ion, which has been undergoing 
training for the past several months 
at Fort Benning preliminary to the 
establishment of a paratroop train- 
ing center in Camp Shilo, Manitoba, 
Canada, saluted Brig. Gen. Walter S. 
Fulton, post commander, at an in- 
spection and “march past” Friday 
(March 5.) 

WANTED: A HOME for a trick 
bear which can roller skate and box 
Owned by Sgt. Donald T. Leslie, the 
bear is quartered near Aberdeen 
Proving grounds, Md. The bear’s food 
bill sets the sergeant back about $58 


No R-] MANUAL OF MESS 
. MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information. A prop- 
erly managed mess is one As the 
greatest gids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders. Includes 331 Army tested 
recipes. Postpaid $2.00 


No. A-2 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual 

Postpaid $2.50 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 


No A-3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
bf TRATION AND PER. 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De. 
partment. 12th Edition, including 
supply and mess, management and 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


WARTIME REFRESHER 
No. A-4 WPUND A 


MEN. 
TAL MATHEMATICS. Streamlined 
home course in basic mathematics— 
actual military, naval and shup prob- 
lems, complete with answers. From 
simple arithmetic to complex alge- 
bra. Actual problems faced by en- 
listed men in al! branches of the 
service. 256 pages, flexible binding. 


Postpaid $1. 
No. A-5 


THE SOLDIER AND 
THE LAW. Three 

books in one Presents three 

closely and 

subjects: 1. 


logically interrelated 
Court-martial prevention 

—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial 2 Court- 
martial procedure —including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3 Procedural 
pamphlet—a direct guide in the 
conduct of courts-martial, 448 pages. 
Postpaid $1.50 


MILITARY LAW. A 
No. A-6 Catechism. This is an 
abbreviated seli-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of pr@cedure for 
Courts-Martial Postpaid 50c 


ESSENTIALS OF _IN- 
No. A-7 FANTRY TRAINING. 
8th Ed. (new, Aug., 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction A four-color map, 
31 by 34” is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 


INFANTRY DRILL 
No. A-8 REGULATIONS. !n- 
cludes 


rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’’) (M-] ‘‘Garand’’), mili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack 35) pages 

Postpaid (Fabcote binding). 50c 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 75<¢ 


MILITARY PRE VEN. 
No. A-9 five MEDICINE. Lt. 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C. *Mili- 
tary reventive Medicine” has 
gained recognition as the standard 
work in its field. For years it has 
enjoyed high standing among officers 
of the Medical Department, U. S 
Army, by medical officers of many 
foreign armies, and | the profes- 


sion generally. ostpaid $3.25 
MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. A-10 Manuat. the tourth 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, 
type format and illustraion 


Postpaid $4.50 
No A-1l BLITZ FRENCH, 
essentials 


Stripped of all un- 

and wit as simple a 
system of 
could be 


honetic equivalents as 
evised, his companion 
to the fast selling HOW TO 
IN SPANISH, will be a 


AY IT 
ocket sized 
phrase and word book 
troops 


or overseas 
Built around a military vo- 
cabulary, it ignores the niceties of 
grammar but puts the idea over in 
@ hurry. Postpaid 75c 
MACHINE GUNNERS’ 

No. A-12 fanpsoor. Captain 
C. H. Coates. Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of. machine gun- 
Postpaid 50c 


its 























a month. 





HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. A-13 Spanish. Tt-cot 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 
Canova and It. illard ebb. 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable man- 
mer. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4'/2''x714"'. 150 pages Postpaid 75e¢ 

MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 Hanpsoox. Guide- 
book for the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 41/,''x7%4"'; 380 pages. Fabcote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 


MAP AND AERIAL 
No. A-15 PHOTO READING— 


COMPLETE. The full story on map 
and aerial photo reading keyed di- 
rectly to the war time need of sol- 
iers. More than a hundred illus- 
trations and maps, chapters on for- 
eign reading and tested field expe- 
dients, make this the most complete 
book on the market. 


Postpaid $1.00 

TACTICS AND TECH- 

No. A-16 Nigue or INFAN. 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an. 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 


No A-17 THE CADENCE SYS- 
. TEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations. The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized. 


Postpaid 75¢ 
No. A-l S-2 IN ACTION. 
Technique of 


Shipley Thomas, 

securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. ‘'Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.""—Hanson Baldwin. 


Postpaid $1.50 
No. A-19 


DRILL AND CERE.- 

MONIES FOR FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 
by officers who are recognized as 
experts Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. -Nowhere else is all 


this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 


Postpaid $1.00 
No. A-20 


DRILL AND EVOLU- 
TIONS OF THE BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 
with instructions in special maneu- 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams. Leatherette bitnding, 
handy pocket size Postpaid $1. 


No. A-21 iNEanrar 
tactics of small units 
memb rs + the M 7 H ‘orv 
Section of the Infantry School It 
is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over 125 
battlefield situations and actions, de- 
scribed and discussed 


Postpaid $3.00 


IN BAT- 
A book of the 
Prepared by 


THE SOLDIER'S 

No. A-22 fannpook. Fiel a 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 21- 
100, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 
fer an exact reproduction of this im- 
rtant manual for the basic train- 
ing of the soldier. Fabcote Biadiog- 


Postpaid 
INFANTRY DRILL 
No. A-23 REGULATIONS WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 
Each Book Is Written By An Expert 


Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals, 


Fabcote binding. Postpaid 


COMPLETE TACTICS, 
No. A-24 INFANTRY RIFLE 


BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the individual Infantry weapons, 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered. Fabcote binding. 

Postpaid Tee 


No. A-25 


NIQUE OF _INFAN. 
TRY. Advanced. (Eleventh Edition), 
Description of Tactics and iech- 
nique of Intantry, Basic, is given 
above under A- ere's the mofe 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
problems. Postpaid $5.00 


No. A-26 COAST. ARTILLERY. 


Prepared and illus- 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc- 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
ery. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
erad in the two volumes (Basic and 
Advanced) and represents a sub- 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 
JUDO. les- 


stpaid $6.00 

Thirty 
No. A-27 sons in the Modern 
Science of Jiu-Jitso, by T. Shozo 
Kuwashima and Ashbel R. Welch. 
Explains the modern science of Jiu- 
Jitsu. Each step in elementary Judo 
is clearly explained, with 143 illus- 
trations of the performers in action. 
Postpaid $1.89 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
RADIO. Edited b 
Everitt. Adopted by 

Signal Corps, Junior Repair 
rainee Course. Practical 


No. A-28 


William L. 
s. ae | 
Man 
treatment of the whole field of Basic 


Radio Communication, from the sim- 
plest A. C. and D. C. circuits, thru 
vacuum tube theory and applica- 
tions, and wire telephony and audio 
systems, including FM transmission. 
Illustrated with over 300 clear-cut 
diagrams Postpaid $5.00 


No. A-29 ARMY PAY. Col. J. 


H. Doherty. In clear, plain lan- 
uage the field is covered briefly. 
Pode forms are included, exemp- 
tions that apply in the military serv- 
ice, deductions that are allowed, 
etc. 45 pages. Postpaid 50 


THE ARTICLES OF 
No. A-30 War “ANNOTATED. 
Lee S. Tillotson, Colonel, JAGD, 
USA. Ret. Outstandingly useful ref- 
erence work. Each article is given 
in full, followed by clear summaries 
of the outstanding or clarifying deci- 
sions which interpret it. Prepared 
by an outstanding military lawyer. 
263 pages; glossary 


Postpaid $2.50 

HOW WARS ARE 

No. A-31 foucat: The Prin- 
ciples of Strategy and Tactics. Capt. 
J. E. A. Whitman. Elementary in- 
troduction to the science of general- 
ship. While the principles of strat- 
egy do not change, improvement in 
firearms, the introduction of new 
and faster methods of transport, 
aeroplanes and 1 have changed 
tactics. 120 pages, Ill. 
Postpaid, $1.75 


COMBAT TRAINING. 
No. A-32 Brig. Gen. L. R. Es- 
teves. A distillation from scores of 
field manuals on combat training. 
Boiled down reminders and hints 
ae as a refresher — check- 
ist, or as a guide for study 
Postpaid 75¢ 


INCOME TAX AND 





ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send books checked above. 


Money order for $ ..., 


enclosed. 
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TACTICS AND TECH. 
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But the Bi 


POLK, La—lIt happened 

night to Pvt. Samuel Rubenstein, 

youthful musician with the Eleventh 
Armored Division here. 

He played his viola with a cele- 
prated symphony orchestra, the Com- 
manding General and Mrs. Brooks 
gmiled at him during the concert, 
and afterwards he was greeted by 
the General's aide and many other 


















officers. 
«With all this situation, I felt like 
, king for a night,” said Private 


Rubenstein. 


ning to have had the privilege of 
ng with the Houston Symphony 


out by our division commander 


a compliment,” he added. 
' At the post exchange a few hours 
before the concert Rubenstein met 
a group of musicians from the Hous- 
ton Symphony. Learning he_ had 
been a member of the National Youth 
Orchestra of Philadelphia, conducted 
by Louis Vyner, they,invited him to 
‘play with the orchestra that evening. 
Private Rubenstein studied under 
Max Aronoff, famous Philadelphia 
viola teacher. He was with the Na- 
tional Youth Orchestra for two years. 
The 22-year-old musician is as- 
Isigned to Service Company, 491st 
Field Artillery Battalion, Eleventh 
Armored Division, where he special- 


Private Plays 
With Symphony 


geest Thrill Was the 
General’s Smile, He Says 


“Tt was thrill enough for one eve- | : 


orchestra, but to be personally sin- |: 


after the concert was even more of |: 


“Only in the Army, where changes 
are offen swift and unexpected, could 
this most interesting experience have 
happened to me,” the youthful viola 
player asserted. 





PVT. SAMUEL RUBENSTEIN 
He felt like a king. 





izes in radio. 


















CAMP ROBERTS, Calif—To the 
Army’s ever-increasing lexicon, nim- 
ble-witted tomstom beaters of this 
camp’s Public Relations Office have 
added a new word destined to be 
dopted at posts everywhere. 
tis “SEEPS”—or GI for amphibi- 
ous jeeps! 
J} Recently, a number of these land- 

‘Jubber vehicles arrived at the Ord- 
i nance Service Command shops here. 
i Their appearance at this vast infan- 
try and field artillery training 
‘grounds caused rookies to stare in 
bewilderment. 

Resembling the standard jeep ex- 
cept for pontoons and a under-carri- 
age covering with a small propellor, 
the aqua-land mechanized mites were 
baptized during a trial run in the 
shallow, muddy Nacimiento river 
which flows through the heart of this 

st. 

MThey're swell for beach landings 
( where bridgeheads have to be estab- 
lished,” said Lt. John E. Clark, OSC 





















AMAZING 
Reproduction of Our 
HAND CARVED CRUCIFIX 
GLOWS BY NIGHT 

















































































































































































PROMPTLY — Lovely Burrco Wood . 
DON CRUCIFIX in GENUINE LEATHER 
CASE with indulgence leaflet and beautiful 
ure of “THE 14 STATIONS OF THE 
SS." Suitable for framing, with every 
crucifix ordered. IDEAL GIFT 
LUMITED — ACT AT ONCE 




































. AT 
MARKET ST., CHICAGO, HE. 


‘Seeps’ Are Latest; 
They're Water Jeeps 


property officer, who conducted the 
test, “but amphibious jeeps—that’s a 
tough name to remember.” 


It so happened that a member of 


board and quicker than a Garand can 
belch out a clip, he suggested several 


“Seeps” soared to the front. Now it’s 
official so far as Camp Roberts is 
concerned. 

Incidentally, the boys in the PRO 
also tagged G.I. bicycles as “creeps” 
which have been their names in in- 
numerable camps. 


Now He Just Sits 
And Waits for KP 





Moultrie is one of the few Army posts 
where serve a 49-year old father and 
his 26-year old son . 

While in Charleston the rookie 
hitch-hiked a ride with a jeep, bound 
for the Fort. Several other soldiers 
were on the jeep. The rookie picked 
a staff sergeant to talk with. 

“Gee, we got a tough top-kick 
over in Battery A, the rookie be- 
gan, referring to 1st Sgt, Hammon 
P. Ackerman of the 263rd Coast 
Artillery. “If they ever take a vote 
as the dumbest guy—” etc. all 
words being choice and uncompli- 
mentary on the subject of Sergeant 
Ackerman. 

The staff sergeant broke a silence 
of several minutes and interrupted 
the hearty monologue. “Take a look 
at my identification card,” he said, 
extending the card. 

“Staff Sgt. H. P. Ackerman, Jr., 
eh?” queried the rookie. “You know, 
my top kick has the same initials.” 

“He’s my father,” the staff ser- 
geant said. 

The rookie finished the ride with 
clamped lips and a growing head- 
ache. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 
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FILM SERVICE 


the Public Relations Office was on FA 


above binders in 22+ Karat Gold): 

catchy titles. " CHARGE OF QUARTERS BOOK, 375 

OF the, suggeated names — -NOD. | BERSaS Bt abate, iene 
Mars,” “Sealanders,” ‘“Aquaterrors’ for $8.00: S! ay 3125), 
’ .00; SIGN OUT BOOK, 375 sh 

and several others—the accepted | ;, post binder $8.50, Also, nae 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—A rookie, 
now expecting a large dose of KP, 
learned the other day that Fort 


Sandbox 
Shows Medics 
Their Jobs 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—In order 
to present to trainees a more vivid 
and realistic picture of the function 
of the Medical Department on the 
battlefront, Capt. H. N. Franke, DC, 
commander of Co, B, 61st Med. Tng. 
Bn., has devised something that is 
interesting as well as entertaining. 
Assisted by Lt. William J. Van 
Cleve, Captain Franke constructed a 
“sand-table” on which is depicted, in 
almost stark realism, an actual bat- 
tlefront, with the “medics” busily 
engaged in evacuating patients to 
battalion aid stations. 

Spread over the sand in a box 
six by eight feet is the complete 
“drama.” There are two battalion 
aid stations on the battlefield, com- 
pletely camouflaged, and with the 
“natural lines of drift of the wound- 
ed” clearly observed. In one section 
there are machine-gunners and artil- 
lery and infantrymen hammering 
away at the enemy—with “litter- 
bearers” in various phases of remov- 
ing the wounded from the areas of 
fire to the battalion aid stations. 
The scene is on exhibit at the rear 
of the Company mess hall. The box 
Standing about four feet high, was 
constructed of scrap lumber. The 
sand was secured from the MRTC 
Operations and Training Division. 
Trees were made from weeds paint- 
ed green and S/Sgt. John S. Davis, 
mess sergeant, made the miniature 
litters, splints and aid station instal- 
lations. The soldiers and guns were 
purchased in a five-and-dime store. 
Streams running through the bat- 
tleground, and a lake, were made 
from cellophane tinted an appropri- 
ate shade. “Trainees scrutinize the 
sand-table in their spare time and 
get a much clearer picture of the 
installations and their operation 
than they would otherwise,” Captain 
Franke said. 





ARMY issues 238 sizes of shoes. 





ATTENTION: COMMANDING 
OFFICERS & FIRST SERGEANTS 


MORNING REPORT, SICK REPO 
and DUTY RO Re 





R OCKS 
BINDERS, any size $2.75; 
(Name and Organization ‘stamped on 


subscriptions at special Service rates, 
SATISFIED Service customers every- 
TODAY! SCOTT 


where. ORDER H 
CHESHIRE, P.O, Box 847, San Antonio, 


Texas, 


ATTENTION: COMMANDING 
OFFICERS & FIRST SERGEANTS 








STATIONERY, es ecialty designed with 
our own ORGANIZATION NAME and 
ISTINCTIVE INSIGNIA, can now be 
obtained for the men in your Organiza- 
tion at reasonable cost, “Grou uying 
is popular, when Organization funds are 
inadequate, and your men will be glad 
to participate, if given the opportunity. 
Letterhead samples and detailed infor- 
mation on request. NO OBLIGATION! 
SCOTT CHESHIRE, MILITARY STA- 
TIONER, P.O. Box 847, San Antonio, 


D/|or 2 Prints of each good negative, 25c. 
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Classified Section 








NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
our films with message enclosed, 
class tage must be af- 
fixed. It is t to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 

L address on cover. 














PHOTO FINISHING 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Time, $3.50; LIFE, $3.50; REQUIRES 
t, $3.50; » $3.50; ESQ’ $3.50; 
FORTUNES, $6.00; COLLIERS,’ $2.00; 
SATURDAY EVE. POST, $2.00; CORO 
WSWEE 25; 


AMERICAN 





Service, 


FROM: SHEPARD W. 
Representative, 30 
Island, New York, 


DAVIS, Authorized 
B ae | Street, Staten 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 
25c With Each Roll Developed. 16 
Reprints 25c. Eshlemans Studios, 
Box 331-A, Perth Amboy, N. J. 





REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, Owiphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. 


~~ >>S______==___ 


DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS— 


SAVE 50c, FOR 66 DAYS ONLY 
Clip this ad, send with your negative 
and only $1 for Splendid 8x10 Colored 
Enlargement, Dry. Mounted. Roll de- 
veloped and . Never-Fade Raytone Prints 





RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept, 45-F LaCrosse, Wis. 


SSS SS 
JUMBO PICTURES 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c. 

6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 

16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn, 











REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hilis. the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites; $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 


direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida. 








* AGENTS WANTED 

SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. Every man in 
the service wants to send one to his 
Mother, Wife, Sweetheart and Friend, 
Sells like hot cakes. We supply these 
fast selling souvenirs lettered with 
your Insignia and Camp. Sells for 
50c; costs you $3.50 per dozen, post- 
paid. Send $1.00 for three samples. 
Mention branch of service desired 
and location. 
SYLVIA MATTISON, 24 West End 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sell 50 for $1.00 name imprinted 
stationery with matching envelopes 
—free samples. Odd cards 2%c. 
Birthday, All Occasion greeting card, 
assortments 35¢ up. Cards for boys 
in service. Special offer. New Eng- 
land Art. North Abington, F-296, 
Mass. 











STAMPS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St.. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


MILITARY PERSONAL 
STATIONERY AGENTS WANTED 








Sell Personal Military Stationery with 
Insignia, including name and address, 
to Be friends in the army. 100 sheets 
and envelopes cost you 75c. Retails $1.00, 
Free Samples. A. B, Plateless Company, 
243 Canal Street, New York City. 





MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values. Enliste@ men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or i, any color visor 
.75. Oversea caps, khaki Tic, serge 
1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each, Our latest 32- 
page catalog will be forwarded w 
+ ene March Military rs ™“ 
155 East 34th St.. Dept. AT. New York, 





KHAKI MONEY BELT 








~ margin 
Fans coupon with WoL 
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~ V4OA, Chicago, iil. 


Texas, 
Send H E R 


A WAR-SERVICE PIN 





INSIGNIA ({$ 
24 K. ELECTRO 
GOLD-PLATED 






<< 
owe = 
Lo 





@ Blue Star indicates son or relative 
in service, while insignia shows 
soldier’s or sailor's branch of 
service, 


@ Red, white and blue Ribbon of 
finest quality rayon, 


@ Colortast; Can be washed with 
hot or cold water, any soap, 


@ Colors blend with any dress, 
@ Safety-catch back, 
IMPORTANT ™ 
State specific branch of service, 


Infantry Aviation Pilot 
Coast Artillery Aviation Cadet 


Field Artillery Quartermaster 
Marine Corps Aviation 
Signal Corps Medical 
Engineers U. S. Shield 


Sent POSTPAID Inc. Fed. Tax, 55c 
te any address in the U.S.A, 


Service Men’s Supply Co. 

2 West 46th St. 

New York, N. Y 

Please send .. ———« 
Branch of service 

Pin to the following address, 

whieh I enclose 55 cents, 


for 


Name ... 
Address 
City, State 
By 














AND UTILITY BELT 
Made of Zelan 
Cloth — Water 
Repellent and 
Durable, Every 
soldier needs 
bot. 





Send 
Special 
troductor y 
offer 1 
Money 
and 1 Utility 


$1 for 
In- 


REAL ESTATE 





FLORIDA LANDS — In Marion 
County, along. route Florida Canal, 
near Ocalla and Dunnellon airfields, 
also close to Silver Springs and Lake 
Weir. Large and small tracts, $10 
per acre up. Easy terms, monthly 
payments if desired. Choice lots in 
Ocala. Invest in Florida’s future 
now. Write for details, CHARLES H. 
ROGERS, 102 N. Watulla, Ocala, Fla, 








prepaid . 


PHILIP’S NECKWEAR 
20 West 22nd St., Depart, T-4, 





MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 








New York City, N, Y. 








Extra quality Leather Watch Strap, 
Postage Paid, $1.00. C. 8S. Phillipa, 
Carbon, Ind. 








During the many years we have 


Negative. (No enlargements incl 


QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon good 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements. On 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 
Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed | 


done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 


Our 
are shown below: 


4 30c 


eT) TWO Prints from Each 
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Orly 30C 








Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed 
each negative. (No enlargement i 


and 


One Contact Print from 
= sf 30c 





25 or more, 2c each; 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 


18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 











BOX 184-A 








Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or two plain 
comeqenasia from best negative... On 


Contact Prints without enlargements, 3c each. 


Fine. Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex...........25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.........$1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls........00-35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Rofill................$1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls........00..50¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls naan. 7c 36 Exp. No, 135-35mm With Refil..........$1.75 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4¢ each 
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100 or more I'/c each 
CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 





SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WRITE at once to — 
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THEY SAY Kitty Kallen can sing, too. 


with Jimmy Dorsey's orchestra. Doggone, when they gonna 
get television? 








She can be heard 





‘Signal Corps Celebrates 
Its Eighteenth Birthday 


The Army Signal Corps celebrated 
its 80th birthday Wednesday (March 
3) with its men strategically posted 
in many parts of the globe maintain- 
ing the communications of all the 
overseas forces of the United States. 
There were no formal anniversary 
ceremonies—only a renewed deter- 
mination to “get the message 
through.” 

An Act of Congress of March 3, 
1863, created the Signal Corps. It 
originally was authorized a Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, with the rank of colonel; 
one lieutenant colonel, two majors, 
and the necessary number of captains 
and lieutenants. 

Today, the supply service of the 
Signal Corps handles the procure- 
ment of radio, telephone, telegraph, 
and all other signal equipment not 





only for the use of signal troops but 
also for the Air Forces, the infantry, 
coast artillery and other branches of 
the Army. This means the standard- 
ization, purchase, inspection, and dis- 
tribution of billions of dollars worth 
of communications equipment. 

Pioneering originally in the mili- 
tary application of the newly in- 
vented telegraph, the Signal Corps 
hag been responsible for many ad- 
vances in the science of communica- 
tion. It was the first Federal agency 
to collect meteorological data by tele- 
graph. The first U. S. Army planes 
were purchased and flown by the 
aviation section of the Signal Corps, 
and the first ground-to-plane radio 
communication wag the culmination 
of its experiments. 





Fort Sill to Be Site 


Of Easter Services 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Construction of 
scenes for the presentation of the 
world-famous Wichita Mountains 


Easter Sunrise Service, to be held 
this year at Fort Sill, began this 
week, it was announced by Maj, A. 


E. Davidson, special service officer at 
the Field Artillery post. 

Formerly staged at Holy City in 
the Wichita Mountains 23 miles north 
of Fort Sill, this year’s pageant will 
be presented in the area known as 
the Punch Bowl on Medicine Creek, 
approximately one mile from post 
headquarters. 


Twelve sets, the largest to be more | 


than 100 feet wide, will be con- 
structed for the presentation of the 
50 tableaux which will be included 





in the service. The sets will Include 
Pilate’s Court, the Triumphal Entry, 
Gethsemane, the Last Supper, the 
the Nativity, Jacob’s Ladder, 
Herod’s Court, Christ's Tomb, and a 
stage. 

More than two thousand persons 
will participate in presenting the 
service, which will begin at 4:30 a. 
m. Easter Sunday and will continue 
till dawn. 

“The location of the service is be- 
ing changed in order that Fort Sill 
personnel may attend, in spite of 
gasoline rationing and other trans- 
portation difficulties,”"" Rev. A. M. 
Wallock, founder and director of the 
service, said. 


Inn, 





Official Communications 


Aren’t Always So Dry 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Who says 
the Army can’t unbend? Even of- 
ficial channels can be sources of 
humor when they flow past under- 
standing officers. Witness the pro- 
¢motion of one Daisy Mae Wigzgler, 
pink nosed little terrior of varied an- 





Stewart PX Turns Out 
3,600 Sandwiches Daily 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—The Camp 
Exchange has opened its own sand- 
wich factory here and is now turn- 
ing out 3,600 delicious sandwiches of 
all types daily. 

The factory, in a converted CCC 
building, employes 13 women full 
time making the sandwiches, which 
are in turn distributed to the nu- 
merous exchanges on the post, where 
they are speedily bought up by the 
-soldiers and civilian personnel. 








RED CROSS auxiliary at Williams 


Field, Ariz. has turned out more 
than 20,000 surgical dressings. 





cestry and mascot of Company D, 
53rd Armored Engineer Battalion, 
8th Armored Division, for whom of- 
ficial correspondence as discovered 
by a division reporter went like this: 


SUBJECT: Recommendation for 
Promotion. 
TO: Commanding Officer, 53rd 


Armored Engineer Battalion, Camp 
Campbell, Ky 
1. Request that the company mas- 
cot, Cpl. Daisey Mae Wiggler, D-T7-11, 
of this organization be recommended 
for the following promotion, 
TO BE SERGEANT 
Cpl. Daisey Mae Wiggler, D-7-11. 
EDGAR J. ALBRICK, 
Capt., Co. “D,” 53rd 
Armd Eng. Bn., 
Commanding. 
> > . 
HEADQUARTERS, 53RD ARMORED 
ENGINEER BATTALION, 


Camp Campbell, Ky 
TO: Commanding Officer, Co. “D,” 
53rd Armored Engineer Battalion, 


Recommendation Approved. 
CHARLES M. McAFEE, JR., 
Lt. Col. 53rd Armd. Eng. Bn., 
Commanding. 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Blame this 
mechanized, gadget-wise age, if you 
will, or pen-lazy soldiers, perhaps. 

Anyway, here at Camp Stewart, 
the mechanical counterpart of the 
old-world professional letter writer 
has been established. 

In person, he is Edgar L, Kiefer, 
Pepsicola recorder from New York 
City, who puts a mike into the hands 
of some 700 soldiers every week who 
talk a letter home to those No. 1 
ladies—mother and sweethearts, 


Some Don’t Write At All 


There are some soldiers who like 
this method of correspondence so 
well they use it exclusively. 

The young ladies who receive the 
small epistolary discs do not always 
have play-back machines, or phono- 
graphs. 

But depend on the 
young women in love. 

For instance, they seek out stores 
possessing sound-proof booths for 
record demonstration purposes. 
Feigning a desire to purchase, the 
young lady will slip inside and then 


ingenuity of 
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Fort 
Sillables 


TUTTI LLG UL LMT 


By Sgt. John Gruenberg 


FORT SILL, Okla. — Master Sgt. 
Michael Rudden, 52, and the Army 
parted this week after 30 years to- 
gether. The likeable Irishman, who 
until his retirement was in the S-4 
Office of Replacement Center Head- 
quarters here, is a veteran of the 
World War and served on the Mexi- 
can border. In the last war, “Mike” 
participated in five major battles: 


St. Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne, Cham- 
pagne, Aisne-Marne and Chateau 
Thierry. 

MINIATURE 


One knife, a pair of pliers and 
about a thousand pins were the 
tools used by Lt. Albert Haroun to 
carve a model 105-mm. howitzer dur- 
ing his three-month Battery Officers’ 
Course at the Field Artillery School. 

The howitzer, which is built on a 
one-inch to one-foot scale, is com- 
plete, even to the correct number 
of lugs on each wheel. It is equipped 
with the regular double spring equi- 
liberator and will elevate to the cor- 
rect 1180 mils and will traverse the 
regulation 800. The traveling locks 
permit the piece to have the neces- 
sary cant. 

Lieutenant Haroun, who is on the 
S-3 staff in Replacement Center Head- 
quarters, is now working on an idea 
to drill the bore and equip it with 
22-cal. blanks. This, he _ figures, 
would give the gun the same recoil 
as the regulation projectile gives the 
105. 

DUMMY IMPROVED 

Bayonet practice at the Fort Sill 
Replacement Center has been given 
an improved new twist with the use 
of a portable dummy, developed by 
Sgt. Murray M. Flax, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
which gives realism to bayonet drills. 
The advantage of the dummy lies in 
the fact that it gives a blow realis- 
tically, affording a follow-through 
somewhat like that of a football 
tackling dummy. 

THEATRE NOTES 

Trainees at the Replacement Cen- 
ter of Fort Sill have a chance to see 
one of Broadway's all-time favorite 
plays, “You Can't Take It With You,” 
when that riotous production is 
brought here March 11 by USO-Camp 
Shows, Inc, 


Quiz Answers 


(See Page 11) 

. True 
B. 
. True 
. True. 
. D. The Wildcat is a Navy plane. 
B. 
. True 
C. 

9. True. In fact, in Greece, the 
Nazis fought without field kitchens. 

10. True. Only enlisted men of the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and sevent grades 
in the Army, Navy, Marine or Coast 
Guard, including any and all re- 
tired and reserve components of 
services, are entitled to receive a 
monthly family allowance for any 
period during which such enlisted 
man is in active military service of 


BARNS WH 


the U. S. on or after June i, 1942, 
during the existence of any war de- 
clared by Congress and the six 
months immediately following the 
termination of any such war. Grades 
above these are not covered by the 


act. 





In WORLD WAR I nearly 10,000 
dogs of various breeds ranging from 





fox terriers to St. Bernards were 
used by the Army. 





listen to her honey spieling that age- 
old line. 
They’re Well Received 

Whether it’s a line or not, it’s well 
received, we understand. 

But those teen-age gentlemen of 
the military—who usually talk a 
letter to mother. 

Well, they falter a bit at the start 





—it’s a new experience this talk 
to mother by mike. A case of 
homesickness strikes them moma 
tarily, at times, and then the Ven 
satile Mr. Kiefer ad libs ag 
interlocutor for ten or twenty guy 
onds—and then the young Soldiey 
picks up where he left off ang 
finishes in good style. 





Lazy Soldiers Get Break 2 
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MOTOR'S 

TRUCK 
REPAIR 
MANUAL 


Juat 


all 


Pictured, Step-By-Step in- 
structions on EVERY Job, 
EVERY Model, EVERY Truck, 
1936 te 1942, Including the 
Fotlowing — 
GASOLINE TRUCKS: 

Memorican-Latrance Heth 

Arnieder 

























it 


Bart Marmon 
Day-Elder Herrington 
Diamend T Menominee 
Divee-Twin Moreland 
a 
Oshkosh 
Eece -_ 
Federal Sterling 
fi Sterling 
Ford 
r.w.e 
GMC Ward-laFranes 
Gramen White 
Grease Prewnbes White Horse 
DIESEL ENGINES 
Hees bes 
oh Budo GMC 
MHESSELMAN ENGINES 
Wovketha 


DIESEL FUEL INJECTION 
SYSTEMS 
Ex-CeH-O 


| 


FUGL SYSTEMS—Carburetor text, 
harts and tables cover all makes 
used. Easy-to-use specification 
tables and explanatory text answer 
every conceivable question on Auto- 
matic Choke, Intake Manifold Heat 
Controls, Air Cleaner, Fuel Pumps, 
Gasoline Gauge. 

GOVERNORS— Full servicing data for 
both gasoline and Diesel engines. 
LUBRICATION SYSTEM—Oil pump, off 
filter, crankcase ventilation, ete. 
COOLING SYSTEMS—Water pump, 
thermostat, etc. 

IGNITION SYSTEMS — Distributor, 
magnetos, etc. 

STARTERS, GENERATORS, CLUTCHES, 
TRANSMISSIONS, (all units from 2- 
speeds to 10-speeds), FRONT AND 
REAR DRIVING AXLES, TORQUE DI- 
VIDERS, TRANSFER CASES, UNIVERS- 
ALS, BRAKES—Vacuum Power Brak- 
es, Air Brake Systems—STEERING 
GEARS, SHOCK ABSORBERS, WIND- 
SHIELD WIPERS—all basic adjustment 
and repair procedures in easily- 
understood text and clear, cut-away 
pictures and diagrams. 


iJ 







Gives Step-by- 
Step Instructions 
for Overhauling 
ALL TRUCKS— 
1936 to 1942! 


7-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


REPAIR 





completed—the only book of its kind! 


Based on all the official truck manufacturers’ 
manuals, and clarified for quick, ready use, 
Covers both diesel and gasoline engines—’* 


models built from 1936 through 1942. 


Hundreds of pictures and diagrams. Com- 


plete charts and specification tables. 
Nearly 300,000 important facts you 
must know about tune-up and repair. 
Scores of helpful hinta and ideas for 
replacing parts TODAY # that you can 
keep America’s trucks ROLLING! Stur- 
dy, waterproof binding; size 8% x 11 in. 
Warranted to contain every single es- 
sential fact you need to do ANY job. 
Special Reference Index makes it easy 
to find the answer to anything at once. 
includes 257 pages of Diesel engine 
repair data and specifications never 
before shed. 

NOW it’s available te every truck 

service man, mechanie, fleet owner, 
operator, executive, to get more life, 
more miles, more service out of those 
irreplaceable truck, bus, or fleet units! 
Hundreds of copies already in use by 
U. 8. Armed Forces, fleet owners, truck 
service men in shopa alt over the 
country. 
And YOU MAY EXAMINE IT FOR 7 
DAYS—WITHOUT EXPENSE if you're 
not completely satisfied with it ia 
every way! 


Anyone Can Use It 


Engineers and service experts in every 
important truck factory in the U. S. 
have collaborated with MoToR Maga- 
zine’s own technical staff to make this 
book the most useful tool in your shop! 
With this TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL 
on hand, even the ordinary mechanic 
can handle a job expertly. With it the 
‘expert can save time, money, and work 
om virtually any job. Instructions are 
easy to follow as A-B-C. It puta at your 
fingertips the quick “know-how” on 
those jobs that have to be delivered 
“RUSH!” Over 900 pages, 1400 illustra- 
tions, photos, cut-away drawings. 
Special bindinjr lies open at any page 
for “work-while-you-read.”” Amazingly 
low priced. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail the Coupon 


Examine MoToR’s TRUCK REPAIR 
MANUAL now. Try it out on a few 
extra-tough jobs. See how it can ac- 
tually pay for itself the first few days 
you use it. Just fill out and mail 
coupon below. We will ship your copy 
to you at once. Deposit its low cost 
(plus a few cents postage) with the 
postman. Unless 100% satisfied, send 
it back to us in 7 days for full 
refund of your money. Sem 
coupon NOW to MoToR Book De- 
partment Desk T573, 572 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N 
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AMINATION, 


Name 
REBOGEB nants 


City 


Occupation _ 
Name and Address of Employer 


©) Save 5c! 
pay postage. 
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MoToR BOOK DEPARTMENT, Desk 1573 
572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Rush me MoToR's 1948 TRUCK REPAIR 
I will give postman only $8.00 (plus 35c shipping charge) 
as complete payment; and have full privilege of returnin 
days for immediate refund of my $3.00, 


Check here if you enclose $8.00 ($11.00 foreign) and we 
Same 7-day money-back guarantee applies, 


MANUAL for 7 days’ EX- 


book in 7 
(Foreign price, $11, cash with 


Age 
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